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Up in the hills of Los Peares is the 
biggest and most important of the 
power stations of Spain. Its electrical 
equipment was supplied by The 
British Thomson-HoustonCompany, 
one of the great partnership of British 
Companies which is_ Associated 
Electrical Industries Ltd. 














Down in the mines of the world, 
electrical equipment made by ancther 
famous partner — Metropolitan- 
Vickers Electrical Company — is 
helping the miner’s output. There 
are twelve famous Companies of 
A.E.1. Together, they make electrical 
equipment for the world. 

An investment in 


Associated Electrical Industries is an investment 
in all these companies : 


The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd. 
Metropolitan-Vic here Electrical Co. Ltd. 
Birlee Ltd. 

The Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd. 
Fonmnen Pailin Ltd. 

‘The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co. Ltd. 
Coldrator Ltd. 

& 

Premier Electric Heaters Ltd. 
Siemens Brothers & Co. Ltd. 
Sunvic Controls Ltd. 

Newton Victor Ltd. 

& 


& 
Australian General Electric Pty. Ltd. 
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on Malta and the British Connexion, the 

future of which is to be considered 
this summer by a round-table Parlimentary 
conference. Thus we complete a series of 
studies of Britain’s Mediterranean colonies, 
Gibraltar, 1704-1954, having appeared 
twelve months ago and The Problem of 
Cyprus in November last. All three colonies 
have one historical feature in common: they 
are important military bases and were 
acquired for that reason in successive 
centuries. But there, perhaps, resemblances 
end. For, whereas Gibraltar may fairly be 
described as purely a fortress and a British 
creation, the ancient peoples of Malta and 
Cyprus have a long and varied history, in 
which the British connexion forms only an 
episode. Hence arise some of the peculiar 
problems, of varying acuteness in the two 
colonies, concerning their relationship with 
the United Kingdom. In Malta, fortunately 
at the present time, national pride calls not 
for the severance but for the strengthening 


I: THE PRESENT ISSUE WE PUBLISH an article 
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of ties with Britain; and it will be an 
interesting development, both historically 
and constitutionally, if an island, or, rather, 
a group of islands, that has seen the rule of 
Phoenicians, Greeks, Romans, Arabs, 
Normans, Spaniards and Military Knights, 
to name only a few, should in this century 
elect to return Members of Parliament to 
Westminster. Will a precedent thus be set 
for direct colonial representation in the 
United Kingdom Parliament, much as 
French colonies are represented in Paris ? 
It is not entirely fanciful to suppose that 
some statesman from Malta, Gibraltar or 
elsewhere might, in the years to come, play 
a commanding part in British politics. It 
would not, after all, be the first time that 
the fortunes of the realm have been swayed 
by leaders not of British birth. During the 
course of our history—particularly, in its 
earlier years—we have owed much to great 
figures, including Simon de Montfort, who 
were born beyond the seas. 
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Costs more—but worth it ~/ 


You pay more for this new oil, but look what you get in return—up to 


15%, more miles per gallon. 


Easier starting, and therefore longer 


battery life. Better performance, and much less engine wear. Shell X-100 
10W/30 is a multigrade oil. That means it’s as thin as a winter grade oil 
at freezing point yet at racing heat it is as thick as heavy summer oil. 
Hot or cold, your engine enjoys perfect lubrication—and runs better for 
it. You'll soon notice the difference when you make the change. 


IMPORTANT : Shell X-100 10W/30 gives 
best results in four-stroke petrol engines 
in good mechanical condition. Like all 
the Shell X-100 range of oils it is deter- 
gent, and if a detergent oil has not been 
used in the engine previously, it is recom- 
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mended that the sump be drained after 
500 miles on the new grade and refilled 
with fresh oil. If S.A.E. 20 grade is 
normally used, oil consumption after 
changing to 10W/30 will be about the 
same. If $.A.E. 30 is normally used, some 
increase in consumption may be noticed 
on 10W/30, but this will be amply repaid 
by saving in fuel, reduction in wear, and 
a useful increase in battery life. 
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Is ideal for ‘stop- 
start’ motoring 


Lubricates instantly, 
hot or cold 


Protects completely, 
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Gives up to 15% 
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Reduces carbon 
deposits—engines 
keep full power longer 
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seasonal oil changes 
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Shell X-100 Motor Oil is available in all the following grades : 
8.A.E. 20/20W, 30, 40, 50 and now 10W/30 (multigrade). 


Shell X-100 10W/30 is available only in sealed containers. 
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Holstein and Eulenburg 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 





From “' Philip Eulenburg, the Kaiser's Friend,” by T. Haller, 
Martin Secker 


“ A figure of clandestine malevolence”? : 
HOLSTEIN, 1837-1909 


HE FIRST VOLUME OF THE eagerly awaited 
Holstein papers has now been published 
by the Cambridge University Press. It 
is excellently translated and edited by Mr. 
Norman Rich and Mr. M. H. Fisher. During 
the interlude between his retirement in 1906 
and his death three years later, Holstein had 
every opportunity to revise his Memoirs and to 
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From “ Philip zu Eulenburg,” by R. G. Muschler, Leipzig, 1930 


“© The Emperor’s intimate adviser ”” : 
EULENBURG, 1847-1921, as a young man 


destroy any damaging evidence. The self- 
portrait he has bequeathed to posterity is 
therefore that of a pacific and far-seeing 
European, a loyal and devoted civil servant, 
whose aims and ideals were falsified by the 
blind malignity of foolish men. Only very 
occasionally is his true nature revealed in this 
his Nachlass by a sudden flash of fury. “ I am 











From ‘‘ Mit dem Kaiser,"’ by Prince P. zu Eulenburg, Dresden, 193! 


BULOW : Foreign Secretary, 1897-1900, round whose 
neck Eulenburg said Holstein had a halter 


now,” he writes, “‘ for the first time, in all the 
years I have been anonymously slandered and 
persecuted, writing an account of those events.” 
It is only in such sharp snarls that the reader is 
allowed to feel the wind of the wings of mad- 
ness : all his life Holstein was haunted by 
persecution mania. 

As a young attaché he served under Bismarck, 
at that time Prussian Minister to the Court of 
St. Petersburg. After the Franco-Prussian War 
he was secretary to the newly created German 
Embassy in Paris. The Ambassador, Count 
Arnim, was regarded by Bismarck as a possible 
enemy and even rival. Holstein was used by 
Bismarck to spy upon his chief and to furnish 
the Chancellor with secret reports on Arnim’s 


activities ; these reports were sent under cover 
to the governess of Bismarck’s daughter. When 
the Chancellor eventually decided to crush 
Arnim and to have him tried on the strange 
charge of abstracting official documents, 
Holstein was obliged to appear as a witness. 
It became evident in the course of the trial that 
Holstein had been acting as a spy and informer 
against his own chief. He was obliged to resign 
from his club and was shunned by Berlin 
society. He retired to a small flat in the Gross- 
behrenstrasse, spent his days and most of his 
nights in his room in the Foreign Office, and 
became as the years passed a figure of clandes- 
tine malevolence, brooding revenge. 

His contemporaries were conscious that 
Holstein was so unbalanced in his hatreds and 
suspicions that he was almost insane. From 
the very first Bismarck had warned the young 
Emperor William II to be careful of “‘ the man 
with the hyena eyes.” In the histories and 
memoirs of the period he is almost invariably 
referred to as the monster of the Wilhelmstrasse 
crouched in his little over-heated room sur- 
rounded by secret files and cyphers, plotting 
stratagems, and with ruthless vindictiveness 
achieving the ruin of all those whom, in his 
disordered brain, he suspected of animosity, 
probity, or disobedience. 

When I was in Berlin after the first war I 
would often ask elderly statesmen, or retired 
members of the Diplomatic Service, how it 
came that this man, whom all knew to be a 
paranoiac, was allowed to control German 
foreign policy for the space of thirty years. 
The reply that I usually received was that 
Holstein was a master of his craft, that he knew 
all about everything, that he possessed a rare 
genius for diplomacy, and that his instinct and 
prescience were miraculous. In vain did I point 
out to them that, so far from possessing fore- 
sight or insight, Holstein could be shown by 
his minutes and memoranda then being pub- 
lished in the German collection of official 
papers (Die Grosse Politik), to have been con- 
sistently and calamitously wrong. 

Bismarck, with his giant sense of propor- 
tion, had taken the view that the new Germany 
was strong enough to face anything except a 
coalition against her, and especially a coalition 
between Russia, France and England. Holstein 
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regarded such a conception of foreign policy 
as far too naive. He started from the assump- 
tion that an Entente between England and 
France, still more so one between England and 
Russia, were historical impossibilities. Germany 
therefore should retain a “ free hand,” have 
“two irons in the fire,” adopt the position of 
tertius gaudens between West and East, seize 
a few bargaining counters on the “ Geisel- 
theorie”’ system, and thereby obtain “compensa- 
tions” from everyone all round. Thus he was 
opposed to the renewal of the Reinsurance 
Treaty with Russia, urged the rejection of 
Joseph Chamberlain’s offer of an Anglo- 
German alliance on the ground that it was a 
mere bogy or “ Schreckgespenst” and a 
“ complete humbug,” and insisted that British 
support of France in tthe Morocco question 
would remain “ purely platonic.” He was 
wrong in each of these forecasts. Germany 
emerged from the period of Holstein’s domin- 
ance with the Triple Alliance much weakened 
and the Triple Entente consolidated in a policy 
of resistance. Meanwhile, by his extraordinary 
method of private correspondence in a secret 
cypher, by his habit of suppressing all in- 
convenient information, and by his surrep- 
titious threats and insinuations, he had reduced 
the poor Wilhelmstrasse to chaos. It was bad 
enough to have an Emperor who kept on inter- 
fering in foreign policy : it was awkward to 
have a military and naval staff who despised 
the caution and ignored the warnings of all 
civilians ; but it was even worse to have a 
lunatic in charge of one’s own office and never 
to know what was really happening, to what port 
the ship was steering, or where one stood. 


“We cannot hide from ourselves,” wrote . 


Theodor Wolff in his Vorspiel, “‘ what it cost 
us to own such an eccentric.” 

Some of the younger and less discreet among 
my German friends would agree with me that 
Holstein had been mistaken in his political 
directives, that he had done much to vitiate 
German policy, and that it remained a mystery 
how a man of such pathological suspiciousness 
could for all those years have been allowed to 
remain as the hidden power in the Wilhelm- 
Strasse. They contended that the answer to 
the riddle was that Holstein, year after year, 
had accumulated evidence against the private 
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lives of his superiors or their families. He was 
known to possess many contacts with the reptile 
press and it was believed that his vindictiveness 
was such that he would not hesitate to destroy 
an enemy by divulging discreditable episodes 
of forty years ago. I was assured by a perfectly 
reasonable old gentleman that the German 
Foreign Office in his day were convinced that 
Holstein possessed a secret dossier on the 
youthful behaviour of Prince Biilow himself 
which, if published, would have caused terrific 
scandal and brought the Chancellor down in 
shame and ruin. The theory that Holstein 
maintained himself by blackmail was held, not 
merely in social and journalistic circles, but 
also among many of those who had worked 
under him in the Foreign Service. None of his 
superiors had the courage to call his bluff. 

Holstein, whenever he failed to have his 
views accepted, or whenever he felt himself 
affronted, would deposit a letter of resignation 
and go through the comedy of packing up his 
belongings and detaching from the wall the 
large calendar that hung behind his office chair. 
Fourteen times did he tender his resignation, 
and on each occasion, with humble apology, 
they persuaded him to withdraw it. On the 
fifteenth occasion he was unlucky. His cus- 
tomary letter of resignation had been laid on 
the desk of the Foreign Secretary and the 
calendar had been taken down from its hook. 
On the next day Prince Biilow fainted while 
addressing the Reichstag, and Herr von 
Richthoven, the Foreign Secretary, had an 
apoplectic fit. Herr von Tschirschky, whose 
dossier did not render him amenable to black- 
mail, assumed temporary charge. The letter of 
resignation was passed on to the Emperor and 
by him accepted. Holstein, to his fury, found 
himself dismissed. He retired to the Gross- 
behrenstrasse ruminating revenge. Whose was 
the hand that, owing to the fell coincidence of 
the simultaneous absence of Biilow and Rich- 
thoven, had dealt this stealthy blow ? He 
decided in his tortuous rancour that the hidden 
and unsuspected enemy can only have been 
Prince Philip zu Eulenburg, the Emperor’s 
intimate adviser and friend. Eulenburg must 
be punished, even if that entailed an assault 
upon the Emperor himself. 

The evidence that it was Holstein who was 








From *‘ Mit dem Kaiser,” by Prince P. zu Eulenburg 


“ Dearest Phili”? : EULENBURG with the KAISER and 
his dachshunds, Lux and Dachs 


responsible for the downfall of Eulenburg is to 
be found in no hitherto published document, 
and would scarcely be accepted in an English 
court of law. It is inferential only ; yet the 
inference is so compelling that I have met few 
Germans who knew the whole story, and were 
acquainted with the two men, who were not 
convinced that it was to Holstein that Eulen- 
burg owed the prolonged torture to which he 
was thereafter exposed. 


(2) 

Philip Eulenburg was born on February 
12th, 1847. His father, Count Eulenburg, was 
a Prussian of the old school, hearty, loyal, 
possessed of primitive convictions and no 
culture. His mother, Alexandrine von Roth- 
kirch, had Austrian relations and an artistic 
temperament. From her Philip inherited his 
affectionate nature, his sensibility and his 
remarkable aesthetic gifts. He became an 
excellent amateur composer, musician, painter 
and architect. His Rosenlieder and his Nordic 
poems the Skaldengasdnge, which he would sing 
to his own accompaniment in a gentle voice, 
entranced all listeners. He was a gifted con- 
versationalist, a consummate actor and an 
admirable mimic. With his varied accomplish- 
ments and natural grace, he was regarded as an 
ornament in any society. 

From his uncle he inherited the estate of 
Liebenberg in the Ukermark of Brandenburg, 
which he loved passionately and which he spent 
his life embellishing with music rooms, lakes 
and temples. After serving for a while in a 
Regiment of Guards, he entered the diplomatic 
service and was appointed as secretary, first to 
Paris (where Bernard von Biilow was also of 
the Embassy), and thereafter to Munich. At 
the age of twenty-eight, he married his beloved 
Augusta by whom he had as many as eight 
children. It was in 1886, when in his fortieth 
year, that he first met the young Emperor 
William II. Thereafter he combined the posts 
of Prussian envoy to minor German Courts 
with the function of being unofficial represen- 
tative of the German Foreign Office attached 
to the Emperor’s person. In 1894 he was 
appointed German Ambassador in Vienna ; 
in 1900 he was accorded the title of Prince zu 
Eulenburg ; in 1901 owing to declining health 
he retired from the service although remaining 
en disponibilité ; in 1906 he was given the Grand 
Cross of the Black Eagle, the highest of all 
Prussian decorations ; and in August of that 
year fell the first drops of the thunderstorm 
which for the next three years flashed and 
crashed around him, until he retired to Lieben- 
berg stricken with dreadful disgrace. He died 
on September 17th, 1921. 

From the very first, the relations between 
the Emperor and this talented man of the 
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world were those of special affinity. In him 
William II found a courtier in whose loyalty 
and discretion he placed absolute confidence, 
an intermediary of incomparable tact, and a 
friend who understood and responded to his 
more romantic fantasies. There were moments 
when the Emperor became wearied of the 
mess-room jocosity, the back-slapping hearti- 
ness and ward-room merriment of his military 
and naval aides-de-camp. At such moments, 
he would sit and listen to Eulenburg singing his 
Norse sagas or conversing engagingly about 
the politics and personalities of the great inter- 
national world. For Eulenburg the Emperor, 
at first, became what he called “‘a radiance 
in my life.” He did not admire, and was not 
admired by, the other members of the Imperial 
entourage ; he did not relish the practical jokes 
of the several hunting lodges or the boredom 
and sea-sickness of annual yachting trips. Yet 
he and the Emperor exercised a mutual fascina- 
tion over each other; they drank “ blood- 
brotherhood ” together, and thereafter Eulen- 
burg became “ dearest Phili” to his master 
and they addressed each other with the intimate 
“Du.” In spite of this powerful intimacy, 
Eulenburg managed always to retain his inde- 
pendence. He refused to wear Court dress 
when out hunting ; he refused to join in the 
physical jerks which the Emperor imposed 
upon the other elderly members of his suite ; 
and he did not conceal his distrust and contempt 
for the generals and admirals by whom the 
Emperor was surrounded :— 


“I always,” he wrote in his diary, “ feel 
different from the others. My real longing is for 
Liebenberg, my quiet home, my music, my 
painting, my books, my dearly loved mother in the 
home circle with Augusta and the dear sweet 
children.” 


For long he believed and hoped that, with 
experience and age, the Emperor would learn 
moderation, and abandon those impulsive 
sallies which did so much harm to his repute 
and to the orderly conduct of Government. 
In the end he realized that William II was un- 
teachable. “‘ The Emperor,” he wrote in 1900, 
“is the greatest disappointment of my life.” 
In spite of great intelligence and fine intentions, 
the mind of William II was marred by “his 
incapacity for seeing things as they are and his 
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complete lack of any insight into character.” 
Thereafter his early worship degenerated into 
affectionate compassion : William II became 
for him “our poor dear Emperor.” Not the 
least galling of Eulenburg’s eventual agonies 
was the consciousness that he had done damage 
to the prestige of the master whom he pitied 
and loved. 

His relations with Biilow also suffered a 
progressive decline. When young men in 
Paris together, they had been most intimate ; 
it was Eulenburg who persuaded the Emperor 
to forgive Biilow his marriage with a woman who 
had been divorced ; it was he who was instru- 
mental in securing for his friend the post, first 
of Foreign Secretary and then of Chancellor. 
“ Nothing,” wrote Biilow to Eulenburg, “ and 
no one will ever be able to part us from each 
other.” But, as the years passed, Eulenburg 
came to feel that Biilow was too subservient to 
Holstein, “ who holds a halter round his neck.” 
And the Chancellor listened to those who 
whispered to him that Eulenburg and his 
Liebenberg friends were plotting his downfall. 
He wrote a slimy letter, hinting that the 
moment might have come when it would be 
well for Eulenburg to retire from political life 
and to “utilize your brilliant talents in the 
way that makes you really happy.” When the 
scandal broke, Biilow moved not a finger to 
save his friend. 


3 

With Geheimrath von Holstein, Eulen- 
burg’s relations were at first those of wary co- 
operation. Yet each had his doubts. Eulenburg 
regarded Holstein as “a ferret in the diplo- 
matic hen-coop seeing spectres in every 
corner.” He deplored the atmosphere of dela- 
tion and intrigue which the Geheimrath had 
introduced into the German Foreign Service :— 
“‘ Everyone snapping at everyone else, hating 
everyone else, lying about everyone else, betraying 
everyone else ! They are drawing the chariot of 
State, but not for love of the poor Emperor, who 
really means well, and yet is forever stirring up 
the saucepan with his self-invented spoon, and 
preventing it from turning into any soup at all. 
... 1 feel as if I were living in a madhouse. Insane 


narrow-mindedness, insane controversies, insane 
arrogances—Bedlam ! Bedlam ! Bedlam !” 


Holstein, for his part, was never absolutely 
sure that Eulenburg’s influence with the 
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From ‘“ Mit dem Kaiser,"’ by Prince P. zu Eulenburg. 


A fishing-party : EULENBURG (Jeft) with the KAISER (in profile) and friends 


Emperor was being employed in the right way. Foreign Office and against me, I shall be 
Obsessed as he was by panic dread of the obliged to show my claws in some way.” 
return of Bismarck, he viewed with uneasiness The Emperor’s increasing habit of com- 


Eulenburg’s unwillingness to rub salt into menting upon Foreign Affairs inflamed the 
that still open wound ; he might even be tension. Eulenburg, who from childhood had 
preaching reconciliation. When Holstein on possessed the unusual gift of being able to 
one occasion felt that he had been affronted by sense the presence of a snake from ten yards 
Count Henckel, he suspected Eulenburg of away, became uneasy :— 


° : “ ” 
seeking to calm things down. If, he wrote “The Emperor’s ever-growing political per- 


ominously, “ His Majesty does nothing against ceptions,” he wrote to Bilow, “are putting 

Henckel, he ranges himself with my enemies.’’ Holstein beside himself. . . . He is no longer 

<6 Wr 499 . omnipotent and this causes me endless difficulties. 
W - must face the risk, wrote Eulenburg in We could not possibly do without Holstein’s 

his diary, “ of Holstein’s getting a hate of the genius in the present difficult situation, but on 

Emperor. It is so devastating when he carries the other hand His Majesty’s hasty procedure 

“ . ag ga might easily face us with a dilemma.” 
one of his personal hates into politics. As 
I perceive,” Holstein wrote at the time to Further suspicions arose during the time of 


Eulenburg, “that you are working for the Eulenburg’s tenure of the Vienna Embassy. 
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Holstein nursed a venomous hatred of Count 
Goluchowski, the Austro-Hungarian Foreign 
Secretary, by whom he believed himself to 
have been slighted twenty years ago in Paris. 
He regarded Eulenburg’s excellent relations 
with Goluchowski as a personal betrayal. He 
suspected also, and rightly, that Eulenburg, on 
the Emperor’s instructions, was carrying on a 
private correspondence with the Russian states- 
man, Count Witte. In January 1899 Eulenburg 
wrote to Holstein his usual new year greetings ; 
he received a reply hinting that the Ambassador 
was all too often absent from his post. In April, 
Eulenburg wrote another letter in the old 
amicable vein ; he received no answer ; when 
in Berlin that September Eulenburg called on 
Holstein but was told that the Geheimrath was 
engaged ; thus ended a collaboration of twelve 
years. Yet it was not until the spring of 1906 
that the overt rupture came. 

The axiom of all Holstein’s policy had been 
that the Anglo-French Entente was no more 
solid than a house of cards, and that it would 
collapse at a touch. The area he chose for his 
Kraftprobe was the Morocco question, in which 
Germany did, in fact, possess a good juridical 
case. At the Algeciras Conference, however, 
France and Great Britain presented a joint 
impenetrable front ; Russia and the United 
States displayed unwelcome tendencies to side 
with them against Germany ; and Italy and 
Austria-Hungary proved, whatever might be 
said, timid, and indeed “ platonic,” allies. 
Holstein was bemused by this resounding 
diplomatic defeat. Desperately he sought some 
explanation of why or how his stratagem could 
have miscarried. Suddenly the clue presented 
itself ; Prince Eulenburg, he ascertained, had 
informed his crony, M. Raymond Lecomte, 
Counsellor of the French Embassy in Berlin, 
that Germany would never think of going to 
war for the sake of Morocco. That was how his 
bluff had been called ; that was why his Kraft- 
probe had proved ineffective. 

When, owing to a curious concatenation of 
circumstances, his resignation was accepted by 
the Emperor on April 19th, 1906, Holstein 
became convinced that Prince Eulenburg was 
the man who had contrived his downfall. His 
revenge was prolonged and sweet. On May Ist 
he addressed to Eulenburg a registered letter 








of the most insulting nature. “ After many 
years,” he wrote, “ you have achieved your 
purpose—my dismissal from office.” The 
letter went on to accuse Eulenburg of homo- 
sexual practices, and concluded with the state- 
ment that the Emperor’s closest friend was a 
man in whose company no respectable person 
would wish to be seen. Eulenburg immediately 
challenged him to a duel, but friends inter- 
vened and Holstein was persuaded to with- 
draw his offensive remarks. Eulenburg was 
well aware that this would not be the end of the 
story. “ I cannot say,” he wrote in his diary on 
May 3rd, 1906, “that I consider H’s attacks 
to be really disposed of. He will revenge him- 
self in his wonted fashion.” Thereafter the 
blows fell thick and fast. 

Until then Holstein had not been on speak- 
ing terms with Maximillian Harden, the 
talented editor of the Zukunft. As late as June 
3rd Harden had published an article rejoicing 
at Holstein’s dismissal. In the Zukunft for 
August 18th, however, it was proclaimed that 
Holstein and Harden had sunk their differences 





From “ Philip 


Eulenburg,” by J. Haller 


MAXIMILLIAN HARDEN : “ talented editor of 
the Zukunft ” 














and were henceforward friends and allies. In 
the issues of November 17th, November 24th, 
and December 8th the Zukunft assailed Prince 
Eulenburg as the leader of an unsavoury 
aesthetic circle which it dubbed the “ Lieben- 
berg Round Table.” Eulenburg retired to 
Switzerland, where he spent Christmas sur- 
rounded by his family. In January 1907 he was 
so imprudent as to return to Berlin and to 
attend a Chapter of the Order of the Black 
Eagle, held under the Emperor’s personal 
auspices. The attacks in the Zukunft were 
renewed and insinuations were made that 
Eulenburg and his friends were no more than 
a clique of homosexuals gathered around the 
Throne. On May 3rd, 1907, the Crown Prince, 
urged thereto by the military members of the 
Household, brought these articles to the 
Emperor’s attention. Eulenburg protested his 
innocence and asked for “a _ disciplinary 
enquiry.” On May 31st he received an official 
letter signed by Biilow instructing him that, 
if innocent, he must immediately prosecute 
Harden for libel, and if guilty he must return 
the order of the Black Eagle and leave the 
country. Eulenburg, unwisely perhaps, decided 
to remain and fight. 

Among those who had been attacked by 
Harden in the Zukunft was Eulenburg’s closest 
friend, Count Kuno Moltke, Military Com- 
mandant of Berlin. He prosecuted Harden for 
libel ; and although the editor of the Zukunjt 
won his first case, which was heard before a 
Schéffen-Gericht, or Assessor’s Court, at 
Munich, he was condemned on appeal to four 
* months’ imprisonment with costs. Meanwhile, 
a certain Anton Staedele had written in an 
obscure Bavarian newspaper that Harden had 
received a million marks from Eulenburg in 
the form of hush-money. Harden brought an 
action against Staedele ; and at this trial the 
Prince gave evidence. He asserted on oath 
that, not only had he never violated the letter 
of Article 175 of the Criminal Code, but that 
he had never committed any act of indecency 
with a male. Harden then produced a respect- 
able fisherman of the name of Jacob Ernst, who, 
under pressure from Harden’s lawyer, admitted 
that twenty-three years ago incidents had 
occurred between him and the Prince when the 
latter was staying on the Starnberger See. A 
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judicial investigation followed ; and on May 
8th, Prince Eulenburg was arrested for perjury 
and taken to Berlin. 

As his health was demonstrably precarious, 
he was not confined in Moabit Prison, but 
placed in the Charité Hospital under the guard 
of two policemen day and night. On June 
29th his trial was opened in the Court-house at 


Moabit. He was by then so ill that he had to — 


be carried into the court-room on a stretcher ; 
and, after a week, the hearings had to be held in 
the hospital itself. The prison doctors agreed 
that Eulenburg was incapable of understanding, 
still less of giving, evidence : the case was 
adjourned. Eulenburg was allowed to return to 
Liebenberg under bail. A year later the doctors 
reported that his health had by then recovered 
sufficiently to enable the trial to be resumed. 
He was brought to Berlin and on July 7th, 
1909, was again carried into the court-room. 
Almost immediately he became unconscious, 
and the trial had a second time to be adjourned 
indefinitely. He was sent back to Liebenberg, 
where he remained a complete invalid, being 
examined twice a year by police doctors, who 
continued to report that he was not in a fit state 
to be tried. This cat and mouse cruelty con- 
tinued for several years. Meanwhile, Holstein 
was dead, Biilow in retirement, the war fought 
and lost, and the Emperor an exile in Holland. 
The Weimar Republic had no desire to revive 
the scandal: the indictment against Prince 
Eulenburg for perjury was erased from the 
register. 

At the age of seventy-four, on September 
17th, 1921, he died at Liebenberg surrounded 
by his ever-faithful family. I found, when I 
was living in Germany in 1928 and 1929, that 
my German friends were embarrassed by my 
enquiries about the Eulenburg case. They 
knew that a harmless, talented, and in many 
ways admirable, old man had been tortured 
disgracefully ; they knew that he had fallen a 
victim to the vindictiveness of a maniac and 
to the shameful timidity of his powerful friends. 
The memory of Prince Eulenburg stirred a 
painful reproach against German justice, 
perhaps even against the German character. 
The memory of Geheimrath von Holstein was 
not, I found, cherished with either pride or 
affection in the Wilhelmstrasse. 
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Concluding the story of the benevolent tyrant of sixth-century Athens. 


By CHARLES SELTMAN 


OT MANY AUTOCRATS HAVE ventured on 
Ne risky policy of creating a void in the 

body politic by the simple method of 
withdrawal. Yet that is precisely what Peisis- 
tratus did, leaving the city wide open to the 
machinations of his opponents. The leader; of 
these were Megacles, son of Alcmaeon—that 
Megacles who had married Agariste, daughter 
of Cleisthenes, despot of Sicyon. He claimed 
the allegiance of the “ men of the Shore,” that 
is to say of the merchants and exporters ; while 
Lycurgus of the Eteoboutad clan represented 


the richer, landed interest of the “ men of the 
Plain ” to the north of Athens and to the west, 
including the Eleusinian district. But a third 
group had come into being, the “ men of the 
Hills,” all Peisistratid adherents and friends. 
Therefore, when he decided about 560 B.c. 
to leave for a while the city of Athens, Peisis- 
tratus could depart with a sense of assurance, 
because he was able to go to the region where 
his most reliable backers lived ; the workers in 
silver mines which he owned, the stable and 
prosperous peasants, and the sheep- and 








goat-farmers of the Attic hill-country, which 
lies beyond the Hymettus range to the east and 
the north-east. It was there, at Brauron near 
the sea, that his castle had been built. Its exact 
site is not known, though some fortunate 
archaeologist may one day discover it. The 
dominion of Peisistratus in Athens had been 
established, as has already been noted, about 
the year 566 B.c. when the Greater Panathenaic 
Festival—his own creation—came into being. 
He had managed to govern without disturbing 
any of the existing magistracies, and without 
alteration of the laws, but in accordance with 
the established institutions, until underground 
plotting and machinations made it expedient 
for him to withdraw for a short period. Hero- 
dotus states that Megacles and Lycurgus with 
their partisans became reconciled, and were 
responsible for his departure from Athens. 
Yet so unnatural an alliance between the mer- 
cantile and the landed interests proved to be 
ephemeral, and Megacles felt that his party 
was losing ground. Accordingly, he seems to 
have established communication with Peisis- 
tratus at Brauron, which, since Attica is a small 
land, is not too far away. I have myself covered 
the distance from Brauron to Athens in about 
five hours of steady walking. 

Be that as it may. Megacles decided to try 
for a family alliance and arranged to become 
the tyrant’s father-in-law. In any case, there 
was no legal objection to such an arrangement, 
even though Peisistratus had already contracted 
a marriage which had produced two sons, now 
grown-up, and a daughter. His wife was named 
Timonassa, an Argive of distinguished family, 
but even so there appears to have been nothing 
in Athenian law and custom to prevent him 
from acquiring a second wife, and he could 
therefore agree to marry the daughter of 
Megacles. Meanwhile, a dramatic return to 
Athens had to be organized. Half-way between 
Brauron and Mount Hymettus there was the 
deme, or commune, Paeania—now represented 
by the modern village of Liopesi—where a local 
squire named Socrates had a daughter, Phyé, 
tall and fair-haired, who consented to be 
attired as the goddess Athene with helmet and 
shield, and to drive the chariot of Peisistratus 
back to Athens, preceded by heralds who 
announced that the goddess herself was bring- 
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ing back the king-to-be. Herodotus, writing a 
century later, casts doubts upon this tale, 
believing that the Athenians would not have 
been so easily deceived, despite the fact that 
crowds can often enjoy almost any pageant- 
like form of deception. The truth of the story 
appears to gain support from a bas-relief dis- 
covered in the early 1920’s embedded in part 
of a wall at Athens (Fig. 1). It dates from the 
time of Hippias, son of Peisistratus, and may 
depict this very episode. The personage acting 
as charioteer wears a helmet and has a shield 
slung on the back. Just as the horses are about 
to start, an elegant, bearded warrior, wearing a 
magnificently crested helmet, steps up on to the 
chariot. Behind him march two other figures, 
well-caparisoned, who might indeed represent 
Hippias and Hipparchos, the two older sons of 
the despot. Imagination may conjure up the 
scene, for they are expected, and all has been 
arranged beforehand. Somehow the Peisis- 
tratid cortége and its new Alcmaeonid allies 
met at the eastern gate of the Athenian walls 
and the procession, led by the heralds, moved 
up to the Acropolis. Athene had brought the 
“new Erechtheus,” the new King of Athens, 
back to the building which Homer called his 
“* strong-house.” 

The Athenian people, who had for months 
been troubled by rival gangs, fighting like 
hirelings of Montagu and Capulet, must have 
been full of gratitude at this return, and the 
truncheons of Peisistratus’ police may have 
seemed a welcome sight in Athens. Some 
building on the Acropolis, probably eliminated 
in the fifth century when the Propylaea were 
erected, was converted to act as a small, simple 
residence for Peisistratus and his family. At 
that corner of the rock, there already existed 
a communication with the famous spring in a 
cave sacred to a primitive water-sprite called 
Empedo. Potsherds show that the use of this 
underground spring, which was of the utmost 
value to the fortress, goes back as far as neo- 
lithic times. At some period in the sixth 
century B.C., it was re-named Klepsydra, or 
“secret water,” and it was tapped and drawn 
off into a neat and compact well-house. Peisis- 
tratus, however, was not one to concentrate on 
producing a good water supply for his own 
residence and fortress while neglecting the 
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(Fig. 1) Athenian bas-relief, possibly representing Peisistratus and his sons 
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(Fig. 2) Well-house, called the “ Nine-Spouts 
the Sixth-century Athenian vase 
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Drawing by S. H. Perrin 


(Fig. 3) Temple on the Acropolis, built by Peisistratus: 
a reconstruction taken from * Die Burg Von Athen’ by 
Martin Schede 


water supply of the Athenian people. Even 
now, those who visit Greece in summer recog- 
nize that in that country water is the first 
requisite of all. Peisistratus constructed at least 
one, possibly two public well-houses, each of 
which received the name of Enneakrounos, or 
** Nine-Spouts,” one on the hill called Pnyx 
to the west of the Acropolis, and the other in 
the Agora, or market, to the north of the rock. 
A well-known vase in the British Museum 
(Fig. 2) provides a picture of one of these, and 
shows five of the spouts with water running 
from them. Two spouts are surmounted by 
youths on horseback, while the other three 
issue from the mouths of lions. Four girls are 
filling their water-vessels, and gossip in the 
meantime. Presumably the other four spouts 
were thought of as round the other side of the 
well-house, or, for that matter, the other side 
of the vase. 

At some time after his effective assumption 
of control, which seems to have occurred as 


early as 566 B.C., Peisistratus began a building 
programme on the Acropolis itself. An old 
temple, known from its length as the “‘ hundred- 
footer,” already existed on the very site upon 
which the Periclean Parthenon was later to rise. 
Some yards north of this were the ruins of a 
Mycenaean palace where, so tradition said, the 
Homeric Erechtheus, King of Athens, had lived. 
Over these ruins Peisistratus now built a simple 
Doric temple (Fig. 3), a surviving gable struc- 
ture of which shows Herakles wrestling with 
the “ Old Man of the Sea,” while a three- 
bodied giant is in position to take on the winner. 
Meanwhile, a simple ceremonial had to operate 
when Peisistratus, keeping his promise, married 
the daughter of Megacles and Agariste. A 
later, perhaps romantic, story alleged that 
Phyé, the girl from Paeania who dressed up as 
Athene, was married to Hipparchos, the second 
son of the despot. The wife of the elder son, 
Hippias, appears to have been named Myr- 
rhina, and she bore him several children, the 
oldest male having his grandfather’s name, 
Peisistratus. 

The third Festival of the Greater Panathenaia 
was due in 558 B.c. and the fortunes of the 
“ tyrant,” now more suitably called the king of 
Athens, were very much in the ascendant. If 
the first and second Festivals had been so 
successful as to spread the fame of the city and 
its new king throughout Greece, it was to be 
expected that the third Festival would be even 
more brilliant. Presumably success followed, 
and the reputation of Athens increased. 

Family trouble was, however, on the way for 
Peisistratus. He had married a girl of the 
Alcmaeonid clan, a daughter of Megacles, and 
for some reason which cannot be clearly 
divined, he decided not to have children by her. 
It is not clear whether he refused to consum- 
mate the marriage because the girl failed to 
attract him, or because he feared to beget a 
child which might come under the curse pro- 
nounced upon the Alcmaeonids. His wife’s 
grandfather and other members of the clan 
had been guilty of sacrilege, for which reason 
they had been exiled from Athens until abcut 
590 B.C., when they were “ purified” by 
Delphian Apollo and enabled to return to their 
home. None the less, the stigma remained, and 
superstition in the service of policy was 
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frequently invoked to the detriment of members 
of the family. After three or four years of 
married life, the young “‘ queen” of Athens 
appealed to her parents, and in the Athenian 
social order of those days it was clear that an 
insult had been offered by Peisistratus to the 
House of Alcmaeon so grave that the powerful 
noblemen decided to change sides once more, 
to conspire against the king, and to bring about 
his expulsion. Megacles, therefore, joined 
forces with the leaders of his former opponents, 
and in 556 B.C. the situation became so perilous 
that Peisistratus retired voluntarily, leaving 
Attica altogether, and relinquishing even his 
rich silver mines to the nobles who once more 
governed Athens. 

The fortunes of Peisistratus, after the final 
estrangement between himself and Megacles 
had taken place and he had retired from Attica, 
were full of diversity and adventure. The more 
study is devoted to the character of the man as 
mirrored in his actions, the more one perceives 
that he was probably the greatest statesman 
whom Athens ever produced ; assuredly greater 
than Pericles. He has been compared with 
Augustus, but Augustus, like Alexander the 
Great, built upon foundations laid by a brilliant 
predecessor. Peisistratus not only laid the 
foundations but built the city also, and to him 
more than to any other Athens owed her great- 
ness and power. 

It is characteristic of the man’s far-sighted- 
ness that when the odds were for a time 
overwhelming he should withdraw from the 
country and bide his time, rather than risk all 
on a single throw. With his family and a body 
of followers he left the city in 556 B.C. and, 
after visiting Eretria, sailed for the Gulf of 
Therma—now called the Gulf of Salonica. 
Here, at Rhaecelus, he settled for a brief period 
only and moved thence to the Pangaean district 
on the borders of Macedon and Thrace, rich 
in mines of silver. 

Conventionally, an absence of ten years from 
Athens before his final return has been claimed 
for Peisistratus. Yet the very figure of ten years 
arouses a critic’s suspicion. The Trojan War, 
it was said, kept the Greeks abroad for ten 
years ; and after it was over, Odysseus roamed 
the seas and islands for another ten years. 
Solon, when he had worked on a new con- 


stitution for the Athenians, voluntarily absented 
himself for ten years. Later on, after the 
“tyranny” in Athens had been overthrown 
and the Alcmaeonid Cleisthenes, son of 
Megacles, had established the Democracy, he 
invented the political device known as ostracism, 
which entailed the departure of a prominent 
man—without the loss of citizenship or pos- 
sessions—for a period of ten years. Therefore, 
when we are told that Peisistratus, his family 
and followers, were away from Athens for ten 
years before a final return, we are inclined to 





From “ Archaic Marble Sculpture from the Acropolis,’ by H. Payne 
and G. Mackworth-Young, Cresset Press 


(Fig. 4) The Rampin Horseman, 560-550 B.C. 
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suspect the figure and to conclude that he may 
not have been away as long as that. 

At the base which he had selected for his 
preparations Peisistratus could command all 
the raw materials for his expedition ; for 
besides silver, there were men in plenty— 
Thracian mercenaries ready to serve in any 
adventurous campaign, such as appear in their 
quaint tricot costumes and pointed caps on 
many an Attic vase ; and up the Strymon were 
forests that supplied the timber needed to 
construct ships and transports (Fig. 5). Mean- 
while, he proceeded to establish good relations 
with other ambitious men in other States, 
promising to set up Lygdamis as Despot of the 
Island of Naxos, and to work for the advance- 
ment of Polycrates in Samos. He, like some 
other Samian merchants and adventurers, had 
a liking for piracy, and when in 540 B.c. his 
Athenian and Naxian colleagues helped Poly- 
crates to despotism in Samos, the fleet of 
privateers became a “navy.” By that time 


Peisistratus was back in Athens and very 
powerful ; yet the precise date of his return 
remains in doubt. If he was really absent for a 
decade, then it might seem that he was newly 
established in the city in 546 B.c., the year in 





Athenian warship (left) and merchantman. 


From “ Ancient Ships,"* by Cecil Torr, 
Cambridge University Press. 
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which Cyrus, King of Persia, overthrew the 
Lydian Empire of Croesus. But if we hold the 
ten years’ absence to be merely conventional, 
we may assume that he was back well before 
that date. Anyhow, the manner of his return is 
clearly reported by the Greek historians. 

When his forces were assembled in Thrace, 
his first step must have been to establish a base 
close to Attica, and he discovered it in the small 
but prosperous Euboean State of Eretria, where 
his enterprise found favour with the authorities. 
Argos, his wife’s country, sent a contingent of a 
thousand men. Peisistratus promptly got into 
touch with his old followers in the hill country 
of eastern Attica, and was joined by their 
levies when he landed, unopposed, near 
Marathon. The oligarchs at Athens tried to 
hold the wide gap between Pentelicus and 
Hymettus, and battle was joined near a temple 
of Athene at Pallene. Probably this was no 
more than a mere display of arms, because the 
forces marshalled by the despot’s opponents 
were only half-hearted, and even glad of his 
return. The hostile nobles quickly sought 
refuge in other States such as Boeotia and 
Phocis, though Peisistratus was able to intern 
some of the younger members of the old 
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families in the Island of Naxos which his friend 
Lygdamis now controlled. 

From the time of this little victory at 
Pallene until his death some twenty years later, 
Peisistratus was secure in his command of the 
Athenian state, and of the small “ empire ” 
which he was able to attach to it. In Thrace, 
where he owned territory, he continued to 
maintain his foothold, for the region supplied 
not only silver but alsc timber and tough 
mercenaries. But east of this he was also able 
to control the Hellespont—or Dardanelles— 
where he set up a son of his named Hege- 
sistratus as despot of the important little 
Asiatic Greek town of Sigeum, while he 
established Athenian mastery of the northern 
side of the straits by encouraging the migration 
to that region of an Athenian nobleman named 
Miltiades of the Philaid clan, who was ill at 
ease under the Peisistratid rule, though not 
actively hostile, like Megacles and some of the 
other nobles. 

Attica was fast increasing in population and 
prosperity, while Athens itself grew steadily 
in size ; for though the despot did all he could 
to encourage the farmers to remain on the land, 
people from other States flocked to the city of 
Athens, settled as resident aliens, and increased 
the exportable manufactures of Attica. Even 
by the middle of the sixth century B.c., the land 
could not possibly produce enough corn to 
support the population, and, knowing this, 
Peisistratus felt the urgency of obtaining 
control of the Hellespontine Straits, which led 
ultimately to the Black Sea and the richest 
corn-growing region of Europe. Indeed, 
a century before Pericles organized the corn 
trade from South Russia to Attica, Peisistratus 
was already doing the same thing. 

The handsome, popular coinage of fine silver 
which Peisistratus had introduced soon won 
acceptance far afield from Attica and greatly 
facilitated the purchase of corn and timber and 
the hire of mercenary troops. Meanwhile, the 
very coin-types of Athene and her owl pro- 
moted a kind of political propaganda for the 
goddess, as protectress of her chief city and for 
her special protector, Peisistratus, King of 
Athens. The quadrennial Panathenaic Festival, 
with its religious procession, its competitive 
games, its musical contests and the prizes of 
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gay painted vases containing rich olive oil, had 
a value which could be assessed in both pro- 
pagandist and economic terms. Temples and 
smaller buildings on the Acropolis, an elaborate 
water-supply with well-houses for the city, 
have already been mentioned as part of his 
building programme, and many of these 
structures may have been put up before he left 
for his temporary exile in Thrace. His most 
ambitious building, however, was probably 
started after his return to the city. This was 
the Olympieion, or temple of Zeus Olympios, 
which must have been a magnificent structure, 
planned and begun in the Doric order, of a 
size intended to rival the huge Ionic temples 
which had recently gone up in Ionia. The 
greatest of them was the Temple of Artemis by 
Ephesus, the so-called “‘ Croesus Temple” to 
which Croesus, King of Lydia, subscribed 
liberally, while another great Ionic temple was 
that of Hera at Samos which was erected by the 
celebrated Polycrates. When Peisistratus began 
to build the Olympieion he put it on flat ground, 
well to the east of the Acropolis, and not far 
from the Stadium where athletic contests took 
place. At his death it was a long way from 
completion, and it is not certain whether the 
work was carried on slowly by his sons. With 
the end of the despotism, nothing further was 
done to promote the construction of this 
temple until very much later, when about 
176 B.c. a Seleucid prince from Syria—soon to 
adopt the style of king, Antiochus, God Mani- 
fest, Bearer of Victory—undertook the complete 
rebuilding of the temple in honour of Zeus 
Olympios, and as a graceful gesture to the 
Athenian people. Gigantic Corinthian columns, 
still today a conspicuous landmark in Athens, 
were part of this famous structure, yet Anti- 
ochus failed to finish it and it was only com- 
pleted by the Roman Emperor Hadrian. 

In striking contrast to this tremendous 
building, which is now no more than something 
from the ruined past, there was a small simple 
wooden affair of benches, put up by Peisistratus 
on the south slope of the Acropolis, that 
marked the beginning of one of the greatest 
benefits that mankind has obtained—the first 
theatre. There was an “ orchestra,” a circular 
dancing-place, close to a small rough temple of 
Dionysos. A crude ancient image of the god 





was brought by the despot’s order from 
Eleutherae in north-western Attica and was 
placed in this little building, and a primitive 
type of play-acting, which had gone on in the 
god’s village home, suddenly assumed a new 
importance. The original professional author- 
actor was Thespis, who won a prize for tragedy 
in 534 B.C. and was the first to appear as an actor 
separate from the Chorus, speaking set speeches, 
changing his rdéle as he changed masks, and 
playing several parts within a play. Structures 
like tents or booths served as dressing-rooms, 
but it is not known what background may 
have been arranged behind the shallow plat- 
form or stage. From this, the first state- 
sponsored theatre, Attic drama and Greek 
drama in general continued to develop along its 
own impressive lines. 

Parallel with this creation and development 
of dramatic art was the profound interest which 
Peisistratus took in the epics. When Homer 
put together the Jiiad and the Odyssey, they 
cannot have been quite the poems that we now 
know. _Interpolations exist, and there is 
evidence for certain Attic forms within the 
poems because they were recited publicly at 
Athens, and because Athens was the centre 
of the Greek book trade. Indeed, the first 
written texts, as distinct from oral tradition, 
probably appeared in the time of, and with the 
support of, Peisistratus himself. He, it may be 
assumed, standardized the canon of the whole 
Homeric cycle which included those vanished 
epics that wére concerned with the Trojan 
war. 

During the despot’s reign, the arts of sculp- 
ture and painting attained the highest degree of 
excellence, the sculptor whom one most 
admires being an unknown artist to whom we 
nowadays refer as The Rampin Master. His 
two most elegant surviving works are the 
Rampin Horseman (Fig. 4), carved somewhere 
between 560 and 550 B.c., and the celebrated 
Peplos Koré, made perhaps a decade later 
(Fig. 6). Athenian pottery achieved its fame 
in the ancient world both by the excellence of 
its clay and glaze and by the painting upon it. 
A flourishing export trade, which took vases as 
far afield as Etruria, Cyrenaica, Macedon and 
the coasts of the Black Sea, was already well 
under way during the reign of Peisistratus ; 
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and the men who painted pictures on such pots, 
like Exekias and Amasis, were doubtless en- 
couraged by the ruler’s patronage. Towards 
the end of his life, pupils of these black-figure 
vase-painters had begun to invent a new tech- 
nique known as red-figure, destined to achieve 
an even wider popularity, among them Psiax, 
Oltos and Epiktetos, all of whom sometimes 
signed their work. 

In 527 B.C., Peisistratus died peacefully in 
his bed. If, as some believe, he was greater 
and more admirable than Pericles or any other 
Athenian statesman, then he was the best of 
all Athenians. No historian provides a record 
of his age, but, supposing he captured Salamis 
in his early thirties, he would have been be- 
tween seventy-five and seventy-eight at the 
time of his death. Apart from the one attempt 
on his life in 561 B.C., he was not again threat- 
ened by the knife of the assassin ; and such 
was the kindliness of his character that he never 
brought about the death of any political 
opponent, for harshness and resentment were 
unknown to this man of infinite patience and, 
assuredly, of infinite wiles. Odysseus, one may 
suppose, was his hero and example. The 
designer of the Panathenaic Festival, the town 
planner and master-builder, the creator of the 
European theatre, wished only for his subjects 
contentment and happiness. Moreover, he was 
as much concerned with the well-being of the 
farmers and peasants of Attica as with that of 
the bourgeosie, who supported him with 
enthusiasm. There is a tale worth repeating 
told by Aristotle in the sixteenth chapter of his 
Constitution of the Athenians :— 


His administration was temperate as has been 
said before, and more like constitutional govern- 
ment than a tyranny. Not only was he in every 
respect humane and mild and ready to forgive 
those who offended, but, in addition, he advanced 
money to the poorer people to help them in their 
labours, so that they might make their living by 
agriculture. . . . At the same time his revenues 
were increased by the thorough cultivation of the 
country since he imposed a tax of one-tenth on 
all the produce, and he often made expeditions 
in person into the country to inspect it and to 
settle disputes between individuals, that they 
might not come into the city and neglect their 
farms. It was in one of these progresses that, as 
the story goes, Peisistratus had his adventure 
with the man of Hymettus, who was cultivating 
the spot afterwards known as “‘ Tax-free Farm.” 
He saw a man digging and working at a very 
stony piece of ground, and being surprised he 














sent his attendant to ask what he got out of this 
plot of land. “‘ Aches and pains,” said the man ; 
* and that’s what Peisistratus ought to have his 
tenth of.”” The man spoke without knowing who 
his questioner was; but Peisistratus was so 
pleased with his frank speech and his industry 
that he granted him exemption from all taxes. 


Biographers always find fascination in the 
story of his life and the evidences of his most 
remarkable personality. In the view of one 
scholar — Friedrich Cornelius — his achieve- 
ments mark him out as the most brilliant poli- 
tical personality in all Greek history. Above all, 
he was a realist, uninfluenced by motives of 
personal gain or greed, or fear, or pomposity 
such as other tyrants displayed. He assumed 
the despotic and, indeed, the kingly rdle 
because he knew himself to be fitted to give his 
country internal peace while he extended its 
influence within the orbit of the Mediterranean 
world. Peisistratus had those virtues and 
advantages which one may see and often admire 
in successful Greeks of the present day, for he 





had energy and versatility, resilience and 
optimism, kindliness and generosity. Added to 
that, this brilliant man possessed two other 
qualities : faultless taste, combined with an 
inclination for dramatic effects. His capture of 
Salamis was turned into a dromenon, or elegant 
annual ceremony ; he devised the Greater 
Panathenaia with all the accompanying 
pageantry. The gay dramatic effect produced 
by the girl Phyé who drove his chariot into 
Athens symbolized, in its way, a simple but 
theatrical coronation procession. The pictur- 
esque Scythian police, who acted as his body- 
guard and patrolled the city like figures from a 
chorus, were a part of that elegant play-acting 
which, of course, culminated in the tragedies 
and comedies that began to be performed in the 
Theatre of Dionysos. Aristotle, writing two 
centuries after the reign of this great statesman, 
summed up in a short sentence :—‘ The 
tyranny of Peisistratus was often spoken of as 
the age of gold.” 


From “ Archaic Marble 
Sculpture from the 
Acropolis,"’ by H. Payne 
and G. Mackworth-Young 


(Fig. 6) The archaic smile of the Peplos Koré: a 
statue by the ““ Rampin Master” 
See cover History Today Fuly issue 
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years from 1727 to 1760, emerges for us 

from his portraits and from contempo- 
.Tary accounts as a pompous, dapper little man, 
irritable and inclined to fly into fits of temper, 
energetic and yet somehow ineffectual. In 
appearance, he was, except for stature, a typical 
representative of the MHanoverian House. 
Smollett described him, rather charitably, as 
somewhat below the middle height ; but erect 
and well-built, holding himself straight and 
stiff, as small men will do, to make the most of 
his inches. His features, though not particularly 
handsome, were pleasant, and they included 
marked characteristics which continued to 
make their appearance in his descendants— 
prominent blue eyes, a high nose, and a fair, 
ruddy complexion. 

The only son of George I by Sophia 
Dorothea, daughter of George William, Duke 
of Luneberg-Celle, George II was born at 
Herrenhausen in Hanover on November roth, 
1683. He was thus the last of the sovereigns of 
Great Britain to be born and brought up on the 
Continent. Although he was not to set foot on 
English soil until his thirties, as a young man 
-he showed keen interest in the kingdom which 
was one day to be his—an interest stimulated, 
perhaps, by his close attachment to his half- 
Stuart grandmother, the Electress Sophia. 
While Prince of Wales he was generally 
regarded as an Anglophil, in distinction to his 
father, whose preference for Hanover was 
hotly resented, and he appeared to find with 
fair ease his niche in social and political society. 
Nevertheless, as King, he was not popular. 
To an extent this was due to his German 
background and interests, but even more so to 
the cast of his personality. 

There is not, unfortunately, the same rich 
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personal documentation for the character and 
career of George II as exists for his grandson 
and successor, George III. No collection of his 
political correspondence survives in the Royal 
Archives, nor is there much from his pen to be 
found in the great private collections. If one 
can judge fairly from the surviving corre- 
spondence of some of his ministers, he was 
never a great writer of letters, whereas George 
III carried that habit to a fault. When Arch- 
deacon Coxe was exploring the ground for his 
classica' work on Sir Robert Walpole, he found 
only meagre traces at Rainham of correspond- 
ence between George II and Lord Townshend; 
and the great collection of the Newcastle papers 
in the British Museum contains only a few 
snippets from the King. This last collection, 
however, and also the complementary collec- 
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tion of the Hardwicke papers, have both yet to 
be systematically searched for their less direct 
evidence about George II. No good biography 
of the King has yet been written, and certainly 
none could be written without this laborious 
work of research being undertaken. Such an 
enquiry would round out, and, I believe, to 
some extent correct, the portrait of him that 
has come down to us from the memoir writers 
of his day. 

On the credit side, it is fortunate that no 
less than three able, shrewd and penetrating 
court servants — Lord Chesterfield, Lord 
Hervey, and Lord Waldegrave—have given 
their impressions of George II’s personality. 
Individual impressions inevitably differ, and 
each of these three accounts was somewhat 
distorted by the predilections and prejudices of 
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the author : nevertheless, the portrait presented 
in each is, to a remarkable degree, recognizably 
the same. 

The first of these writers to come into contact 
with the King was Chesterfield, who was taken 
into his service when he first came to England 
in 1715. Chesterfield held court appointments, 








first as a lord of the bedchamber from that date 
until 1730, and then from 1730 to 1733 as Lord 
Steward. Later, from 1746 to 1748, he was a 
Secretary of State for some sixteen months, 
being thus the only one of the three to serve 
the King in an active ministerial capacity. His 
short sketch of the King in his Characters was 
thus based, as he justly claimed, on intimate 
knowledge :' but despite his claim to be 
impartial, one cannot but conclude that he both 
disliked and despised his master. 

Similarly unsympathetic is the picture of 
George II presented by Lord Hervey in his 
Memoirs.2 Hervey entered the royal household 
as Vice-Chamberlain in 1730, and retained that 
post for the next ten years. During that time 
he was in close contact with the King, and, 
indeed, his opportunities for observation were 
probably better than those of either Chester- 
field or Waldegrave. But he was in even more 
intimate contact with the Queen, and his 
sympathy for her clearly affected his judgment. 
There was, it is true, much that was disagree- 
able in George II’s conduct in domestic life. 
But Hervey’s constant harping upon the 
ridiculous and repellent traits in the King’s 
character defeats itself by over-repetition. 
Those characteristics have their part in the 
picture, but they are not the whole portrait. 
Hervey, in fact, did even less justice to George 
II than did Chesterfield. 

The unfavourable report presented by these 
two courtiers is in part corrected by the third. 
James, 2nd Earl Waldegrave, served George II 
as a lord of the bedchamber from 1743 to 1752. 
For the next four years he acted as governor to 
the Prince of Wales, the future George III, 
and he was occasionally employed by the King 
in political negotiations. He seems to have been 
one of the few people for whom the King 
entertained not only a respect but something 
like a genuine affection. The reason for this is 
plain in his own character. Waldegrave was 
essentially a kindly man. He had no political 
ambition. He did not importune, and was free 
from the envies and hatreds that embittered 


1 Characters by Lord Chesterfield contrasted with 
characters of the same great personages by other 
respectable writers . . . (1778), 4-7. 

2 Some Materials towards memoirs of the reign of 
King George II, edited by R. Romney Sedgwick 
(3 vols., 1931), passim. 


Chesterfield and Hervey. His recorded esti- 
mates of his contemporaries were made in a 
fair and judicious spirit. The assessment that 
he made in 1758 of his charge, the Prince of 
Wales, proved to be singularly accurate,* and 
so all the more confidence is to be placed in his 
short character sketch of his royal master.* 

The sovereign whose personality these three 
servants dissected derived the initial stamp of 
his character from a thorough German princely 
training. As might be expected, this inculcated 
in him a strong interest in things military. He 
was brought up a soldier. He never developed 
any military talent, but he acquired during 
those years a lasting passion for armies ; and 
at the age of sixty, at Dettingen, he could still 
courageously throw himself into the heat and 
excitement of a battle. But other princely 
accomplishments were not neglected. His 
education included the classics ; and he was 
also given a thorough grounding in modern 
languages—so that Chesterfield found him well 
able to speak French and Italian, and his know- 
ledge of English was sound, though he spoke it 
with a marked German accent. He developed 
some interest in history, and would still 
occasionally read it when Chesterfield knew 
him : his historical knowledge was accurate— 
he had a very good memory for facts and dates 
—and furthermore, it was linked with his 
interest in military affairs and in genealogy, 
two subjects on which he would often bore: his 
listeners to the point of exhaustion. The more 
superficial aspects of good behaviour were also 
stamped upon him. “ Nobody,” Chesterfield 
wrote to his son, “is more exact in all points 
of good-breeding than the King, and it is the 
part of every man’s character, that he informs 
himself of first.”> But it is typical of George II 
that this characteristic should have been com- 
bined with an exaggerated concern for forms 
and court ceremonial—a trait that led his 
cousin, Frederick William of Prussia, to refer 
to him with contempt as “ the dancing master.” 

George II had thus had a good training ; 

3 Sir Lewis Namier, “‘ King George III, a study 
in personality,” History Today, vol. III, no. 9, 
September 1953, 615 seqq. 

4James, 2nd Earl Waldegrave, Memoirs from 
1754 to 1758 (1821), 4-7. 

5 The Letters of Philip Dormer Stanhope, 4th Earl 


of Chesterfield, edited by Bonamy Dobrée (6 vols., 
1932), V, 1913. 
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but his mind remained inert and unresponsive. 
This was, in part, the reason for his hasty 
temper. In temperament he was extremely 
energetic, yet the limitations of his mind denied 
him proper outlets for his energies. Waldegrave 
observed how his irritability grew when he was 
left with nothing to do: “a restless mind, 
which requires constant exercise,” he diagnosed, 
“ fretful and uneasy merely for want of em- 
ployment.” Within himself he had no 
resources : business, Waldegrave noted, was 
“almost his only amusement.” He had no 
conversation, except the light pleasantries that 
he would exchange with the ladies of the court 
in the Drawing Room. Chesterfield described 
his conversation as “ sterile,” remarked that 
he had a contempt for belles lettres, which he 
called “‘ trifling,” and observed that, unlike the 
Queen, he showed no intellectual curiosity in 
religion. “He troubled himself little about 
religion,” Chesterfield wrote, “ but jogged on 
quietly in that in which he had been bred, 
without scruples, doubts, zeal or inquiry.” 
Reading bored him ; and we may well wonder 
whether he would have taken much interest in 
Handel’s music, had not the struggle between 
Handel and his competitors become involved 
with the domestic row between the King and 
Queen and their eldest son. His taste in pictures 
was poor, and slightly salacious. Having so 
circumscribed a mental horizon, he inevitably 
became a slave to routine. His attachment to 
habit is noted by all the diarists. ‘‘ Time and 
habit,” Hervey once wrote to old Horace 
Walpole, “ will, in my opinion, never make 
anything less easy or less agreeable to one of 
his regular disposition, who on all occasions 
seems to think his having e a thing today 
an unanswerable reason for his doing it 
tomorrow.”® 

Though not without ability and common 
sense, he could not be described as a man of 
high intelligence. In this respect he suffers 
inevitably by comparison with Queen Caroline. 
Sir Robert Walpole himself once told the 
Queen: “‘ I know when the King speaks his own 
thoughts, and when he speaks yours ; and have 
not had the honour of serving him and you for 
so long without being able to distinguish be- 


®W. Coxe, Memoirs . 


. of Sir Robert Walpole 
(3 vols., 1798), III, 298 
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tween the warm sallies of his own temper when 
he contradicts me and recedes, and the cooler 
reasoning objections communicated to him by 
your Majesty.” Hervey habitually compared 
his powers unfavourably with those of the 
Queen. In 1737, when Caroline was known to 
be dying, he told Walpole that he would find 
the King the easier to manage, and his words 
are worth quoting for the shrewdness with 
which they touch on one. of the main weaknesses 
of the King’s mental equipment. “ In the first 
place,” said Hervey, “. . . the King is naturally 
much less suspicious ;.. . in the next. . . he is 
less penetrating ; and lastly . . . he cares much 
less to converse with different people.” 

The King’s mental powers also suffered 
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“** Inclined to take a cynical view” : 


from another limitation. Constructive thinking 
was beyond him. Hervey did not analyse this 
weakness : not having served George II in an 
office of active public business, perhaps he did 
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not perceive it clearly ; but Chesterfield, who 
had done so, was well aware of it. As a Secre- 
tary of State, Chesterfield had had to talk 
business with George II in the closet ; and he 














was doubtless drawing on this experience 
when, in summing up the King’s capacity, he 
wrote : “‘ within certain bounds, but they were 
indeed narrow ones, his understanding was 
clear and his conception quick . . . he pro- 
nounced sensibly and justly upon single 
propositions ; but to analyse, separate, combine, 
and reduce to a point, complicated ones, was 
above his faculties.” Waldegrave is the fairest 
observer ; and here, in substance, his judgment 
confirms that of Chesterfield. No more flatter- 
ing impression is to be gathered from his brief 
and slightly more charitable remark, that 
George II “ had a good understanding, though 
not of the first class . . . a clear insight into men 
and things within a certain compass.” The 
judgment of these two critics is, in effect, that 
George II lacked the keen, searching, analysing 
and reasoning mind which was needed to 
grapple with affairs of state. 

But, if George II was not outstandingly 
intelligent, he at least had one important 
advantage over his grandson, George III ; he 
was less often blinded by obstinacy. Whereas 
George III, having once reached a decision, 
clung to it with blind, unreasoning determina- 
tion, George II sometimes allowed himself to 
be persuaded. Being naturally passionate, he 
often became highly incensed when ministers 
crossed his opinions ; but he could usually be 
wheedled round to their views in the end. 
Those who served him discerned, behind all his 
bluster, an underlying self-distrust, which 
made him ready to turn to others for advice. 
“In council,” says Chesterfield, “he was 
excessively timorous ” ; and Waldegrave also 
comments upon this trait. The King’s depend- 
ence upon his wife’s better judgment emerges 
continually from Hervey’s Memoirs. He dis- 
liked appearing to be led, and tried to conceal it, 
but he was perfectly aware of the value of the 
Queen’s counsel. Hervey was wrong in his 
suggestion that the King was led by his wife 
without knowing it; indeed, he is contradicted 
from his own pages. Chesterfield was certainly 
right when he declared that the King “ well 
knew that he was governed by the Queen, while 
she lived ; and that she was governed by Sir 
Robert Walpole: but he kept that secret 
inviolably, and flattered himself that nobody 
had discovered it.” George II reposed in his 





wife a degree of trust and confidence that no 
politician, indeed no other person, was ever 
able to inspire ; and the friction that later 
sometimes developed between him and his 
ministers would probably rarely have arisen 
but for the loss of her cool interposing judg- 
ment. After her death, he owned to many 
people there were occasions when “ her good 
sense and temper had kept his passions within 
bounds which they would otherwise have 
broken.” 

Whether this diffidence in his own judgment 
arose from timidity, as Chesterfield thought, or 
was due to a saving strain of common sense, 
the result was wholly beneficial ; Waldegrave 
commented with justice : “‘ had he been always 
as firm and undaunted in the closet as he 
shewed himself at Oudenarde and Dettingen, 
he might not have proved so good a king in this 
limited monarchy.” 

Apart from the difficulties to which his 
personality gave rise in his relations with the 
politicians, George II never achieved much 
general popularity. His one virtue which his 
British subjects recognized and praised was his 
personal courage. .It was known of him that, 
as a young man, at the battle of Oudenarde in 
1708, he had charged sword in hand at the head 
of a squadron of dragoons, and had had his 
horse shot beneath him and the squadron com- 
mander killed at his side. In 1743, full publicity 
was given to his dash and bravery at the battle 
at Dettingen. Still, this was but the brute 
courage of an insensitive and unimaginative 
man, and such a character, seen in other 
aspects, created a very unfavourable impression. 

In one contemporary account after another, 
stress is laid upon the King’s hard, unsym- 
pathetic nature. Except in his relations with the 
Queen and perhaps a few other people, George 
II was entirely indifferent to the persons around 
him, save in so far as they ministered to his 
pleasure or comfort. They aroused no emotional 
reaction in him whatsoever. Observing him 
as a young man at his father’s court at Hanover, 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu recorded : “ He 
looked upon all the men and women he saw as 
creatures he might kick or kiss for his diversion: 
and whenever he met with any opposition in 
those designs he thought his opposers insolent 
rebels to the will of God, who created them for 
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his use.”? Walpole, who had no illusions about 
his master, told Hervey, that to talk with the 
King “‘ of compassion, consideration of past 
services, charity and bounty,” was wasting 
breath : it was, so he said, “ making use of 
words that with him had no meaning.” From 
Chesterfield we receive the same impression : 
“« The King,” he wrote, “ bestowed his favours 
so coldly and ungraciously, that they excited 
no warm returns in those who received them. 
They knew that they owed them to the minis- 
terial arrangements for the time being, and 
not to his voluntary choice.” 

One symptom of the King’s indifference 
towards people was his meanness. This was a 
subject of universal comment, mentioned even 
by Waldegrave, who tried to pass it off as 
charitably as possible : and numerous stories 


7 Cited in J. H. Jesse, Memoirs of the Court of 
England from the Revolution in 1688 to the death of 
George II (3 vols., 1843), III, 4-5. 


were told about it. Long afterwards, Horace 
Walpole recounted the tale, that one of the 
King’s mistresses was so upset at seeing him 
count his money over and over, that at last she 
told him : “ Sir, I can bear it no longer ; if you 
count your money once more, I will leave the 
room.”*® In 1750, Walpole told Sir Horace 
Mann in a letter : “ The monarch is never less 
generous than when he has a mind to be so ; 
the only present he ever made my father was a 
large diamond cracked quite through.”® When 
the King made presents of horses to the Queen, 
it was so that she, not he, should have to bear 
the charges for their upkeep. Chesterfield 
hardly seems to have exaggerated when he 
acidly observed : “I never knew him deviate 
into any generous action.” 


8 Horace Walpole’s Memoirs of the last ten years 
of the reign of George II, edited by Lord Holland (3 
vols., 1847), I, 176 note. 

® The Letters of Horace Walpole, edited by Mrs. 
Paget Toynbee (16 vols., 1903-5), II, 424. 





Another sign of his indifference was the 
barrenness of his social relationships. If we 
may believe Chesterfield, for him to form 
friendships was constitutionally impossible. 
“ He had no favourites, and indeed, no friends,” 
Chesterfield commented, “‘ having none of that 
expansion of heart, none of those amiable con- 
necting talents, which are necessary for both.” 
His lack of affability cast an atmosphere of 
constraint and uneasiness over court functions, 
which is strikingly contrasted by Horace 
Walpole with the change that came over the 
court as soon as he was dead. “I was sur- 
prised,” wrote Walpole, in a letter to his friend, 
George Montagu, “ to find the levee room had 
lost so entirely the air of the lion’s den. This 
young man don’t stand in one spot with his eyes 
fixed royally to the ground, dropping bits of 
German news : he walks about and speaks to 
everybody.” Again, George II’s relationships 
with his mistresses seem to have arisen largely 
to satisfy his amour propre or his animal pas- 
sions, nothing more. Certainly neither Mrs. 
Howard at the beginning of the reign nor the 
Duchess of Yarmouth during the later years 
ever held a place in his affection or esteem com- 
parable to that enjoyed by Queen Caroline. 

Although Lord’ Hervey saw the King and 
Queen, apart and together, for many hours 
each day, he never reached a final conclusion 
about their relationship. On the whole, he was 
inclined to take a cynical view. In 1736, when 
he and Walpole were discussing the King’s 
affair with the later Duchess of Yarmouth, he 
maintained that such attachment as the King 
still had for his wife arose merely out of habit; 
and a year later, a few days before the Queen’s 
death, he forecast to. Walpole : “ He will cry 
for her for a fortnight, forget her in a month, 
[and] have two or three women that he will 
pass his time with.” This, however, was 
unjust. Hervey himself, describing the King’s 
grief after Caroline’s death, admitted that he 
“showed a tenderness of which the world 
thought him before utterly incapable.” There 
are other indications also that his affection for 
the Queen was true and deep. During his 
absences in Hanover, he exchanged with her 
letters of thirty, forty, fifty pages; and in his 
fifties, he could still, in these effusions, play 


1° Thid., IV, 455. 
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the part of a lover to perfection. Hervey was 
privileged to see the letter he wrote in 1737 
from Holland, after being detained by a storm 
on his way to England. ‘“‘ Whoever,” he 
remarked, “ had read it without knowing from 
whom it came, or to whom it was addressed, 
would have concluded it written by some young 
sailor of twenty to his first mistress, after 
escaping from a storm on his first voyage.” 
What made the King’s relationship with the 
Queen so incomprehensible was the callous 
and insensitive way in which he so often used 
her. Even against her his fits of irritability and 
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temper were always breaking forth ; and it is 
almost incredible that he should have thought 
it not in the least out of the way to write reams 
to her describing the progress of his affair with 
the Duchess of Yarmouth. Yet, Walpole him- 
self averred that the King had a complete con- 
fidence in the Queen’s understanding and in 
her devotion to his interests, and this could not 
have been founded upon a basis of mutual in- 
difference. Chesterfield agreed that, by the 
King at least, if by no one else, she was 
“ esteemed, beloved and trusted.” The final 
evidence in favour of this conclusion is the 
violent grief which he displayed at her illness 
and death. The story is told that, some time 
after she died, the King one morning, having 
heard that one of his German attendants had a 
very fine portrait of her, called for it to be 
brought to his room, and then remained, alone 
with his thoughts and the picture, for over 
two hours. At long last, summoning his attend- 
ant, “‘ Take away this picture,” he said, “I 
never yet saw the woman worthy to buckle her 
shoe,” 

The portraits and sculptures of Queen 
Caroline confirm the impression derived from 
other evidence, that she was a woman of 
strong character and high intelligence. Hervey, 
who knew her intimately, did not always flatter 
her in the privacy of his Memoirs. He thought 
that, like the King, she had a streak of mean- 
ness, and that, at bottom, she was just as hard 
as her husband. But she was affable, shrewd, 
cultured and clever. Domestic tragedy, which 
deprived her of her parents, brought her in 
her youth into a milieu of exceptional intel- 
lectual activity at Berlin, where she experienced 
the stimulus of contact with Leibnitz. Few 
princesses had such a training ground as this. 
In addition to the mental vigour thus instilled, 
she had to the full the qualities of determina- 
tion, clarity of mind, and self-control : and, 
when she became Queen, these qualities were 
bent, with single-minded endeavour, to the 
control of power. “ The love of rule,” wrote 
Hervey, “the thirst of dominion, and the 
jealousy of prerogative were so strongly im- 
planted in her—the German and the Queen so 
rooted in her mind—that the King himself had 
not more at heart all the trappings and 
11 J. H. Jesse, op. cit., 111-2. 





pageantry of sovereignty than she the essential 
part of it ; nor could she more easily brook any 
checks to the authority of the Crown than he 
any contradiction to his opinion.” Her power, 
he concluded, was “unrivalled and un- 
bounded ” ; “ her will was the sole spring on 
which every movement in the Court turned.” 

This power was obtained at a price. To 
secure it the Queen, with iron self-control, 
subordinated all personal considerations. 
George II could be led : but he could only be 
led with difficulty ; his passionate nature was 
such that the slightest suspicion in him of 
being checked and dominated raised his temper 
and obstinacy to an uncontrollable pitch. It 
was essential for the Queen to maintain his 
absolute faith in her devotion to his interests 
and always to avoid direct contradiction in 
argument. To achieve this, she practised 
an astonishing self-abnegation. “ To him,” 
Hervey wrote, “she sacrificed her time, for 
him she mortified her inclination ; she looked, 
spoke and breathed but for him, like a weather- 
cock to every capricious blast of his uncertain 
temper.” In public she could not offer the 
slightest suggestion or opinion in his hearing, 
but she was subjected to snub, rebuke and con- 
tradiction. In private, she would—to quote 
Hervey once more—“ give him her opinion as 
jugglers do a card, by changing it imperceptibly, 
and making him believe he held the same with 
that he first pitched upon.” In sum, Hervey 
concluded, she governed the King “ by being 
as great a slave to him thus ruled, as any wife 
could be to a man who ruled her.” 

The result of this extraordinary relationship 
was that, from 1727 to 1737, the monarchy was 
in effect a partnership, with the Queen the 
senior partner. Her shrewdness and her 
absolute devotion to the interests of her 
husband and the realm prevented any of the ill 
consequences which might have been expected 
to accrue from this intrusion of female influence 
into the nation’s councils. The episode of 
Walpole and Sir Spencer Compton in 1727 
shows that her judgment of men and of political 
forces was far superior to that of her husband : 
and he himself, when she died, paid tribute to 
it. Her understanding with Walpole created 
for ten years a perfect combination of minis- 
terial talent and royal authority. Having picked 

















the minister with unerring judgment, she gave 
him her full backing and confidence. This 
never meant that Walpole had carte blanche : 
but when he presented a coherent reasoned 
case, she usually appreciated and accepted 
the force of his conclusions. Her death in 
1737 removed a vital, steadying force from 
politics. 

For the next twenty-three years, the King 
had to stand alone and the party of monarchy 
was no longer so well acted as it had been. In 
the end, wrote Chesterfield, he died unloved, 
“ but not unpraised since he was dead.” Still, 
if he had not kindled affection, there were 
certain simple, sterling qualities to which his 





leading subjects were ready to bear witness. 
“ His first natural movements were always on 
the side of justice and truth,” said Chesterfield. 
Hervey had said the same, and Walpole had 
opined that, at least, he did not lie often. For 
all the roughness of manner which is depicted 
by Hervey, there were others, like Charlemont 
or Waldegrave, who had found him courteous 
and good-natured. The last word may be left, 
perhaps, with William Pitt, for many years the 
victim of his political proscription, who declared 
he “‘ had something of humanity, and, amongst 
other royal and manly virtues, possessed 
justice, truth and sincerity in an eminent 


degree.” 


By gracious permission of H.M. the Queen 


Her power was “unrivalled and unbounded” : 


CAROLINE OF ANSPACH (1683-1737). Bust by Rysbrack 
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N A CERTAIN JULY DAY in the year 1435 
() ite was great excitement in the village 

of Pontarlier, in Burgundian Franche 
Comté. All the worthies of the little community 
went forth to meet a procession making its way 
to Besancon, and with them was the school- 
master, who had released his boys from their 
books in honour of the occasion. It was not 
every day that one had a chance to see a King 
about to enter the Franciscan Order as a novice 
of the third degree. 

The King was Jacques de Bourbon, Count 
of la Marche, husband of Joanna II, Queen of 
Naples ; and among the gazing schoolboys was 
the ten-year-old Olivier de la Marche, future 
Master of the Household to Charles the Bold 
and author of Memoirs which deserve a better 
_ fate than the oblivion in which they have long 
lain. But for Brantéme and Montaigne, both 
of whom allude satirically to Olivier’s account 
of it, the strange spectacle he then saw might 
have been altogether forgotten. That it should 
have impressed him deeply is not surprising. 
When writing in extreme old age for the benefit 
of the Archduke Philip the Fair, he said : 


I remember that the King was borne on a 
stretcher like those in which dung and dirt are 
usually carried away. He lay propped up against 
a wretched, ragged feather-pillow, and was wear- 
ing a long robe of hodden-grey girt with a knotted 
cord. On his head was a large white hood tied 
beneath the chin. 


If, commented Brantéme, the Queen his wife 
had seen him thus tricked out, “ elle en eust 
bien ri.” 

Autres temps, autres rires. Young Olivier 
saw nothing either ludicrous or paradoxical 
about that cavalcade. Behind the stretcher, he 
tells us, walked four Franciscans, “‘ reputed to 
be great scholars and men of very holy life ; ” 
and at a little distance to the rear followed the 
King’s retinue, “in which there were quite 
two hundred horses, with litters, covered 
waggons, and richly-caparisoned mules. There 
were sumpters with trappings blazoned with 
his arms, and a number of nobles and vassals, 
all well clad and in good point. . . . Thence he 
passed on to Besancon and there I saw him 
later, after his wife’s death, a Franciscan 
dedicated to the religious life.” 

When tracing the history of this “ tall 
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During the third decade of the fifteenth 
century, a great European prince volun- 
tarily gave up his powers, abandoning 
all his possessions save a single cup 


and spoon. 
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knight, comely and well-knit, with a fair, 
cheerful countenance and a demeanour gentle 
and gay to all,” Olivier began by stating quite 
correctly that he was the son of Jean de Bourbon 
Count of la Marche and Catherine de Vendéme, 
but he omitted all mention of his first wife, 
Beatrice of Navarre, who bore him three 
daughters and died young. He recorded that 
Jacques fought under his kinsman, Jean Sans 
Peur, Duke of Burgundy, against the Sultan 




















Bajazet I and was taken prisoner when the 
Turks defeated the Christians at Nikopolis 
in 1396; but he deals in a very summary 
manner with the years between his release on 
payment of an enormous ransom and his ill- 
starred marriage to Joanna II in 1415. They 
were not uneventful years. On his return from 
captivity Jacques was appointed Grand Cham- 
berlain of France, and he was later actively 
associated with at least two of those raids by 
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which the French were then endeavouring to 
harry the English. In the first Plymouth was 
set on fire ; the second, intended to support 
Owen Glendower against Henry IV, ended 
ingloriously. Jacques squandered upon “‘ feasts 
and follies ” the funds placed in his hands, and, 
as Antoine Thomas puts it, me prit la mer que 
par forme. He may have been glad rather than 
sorry when a sudden tempest sprang up and 
beat him back into harbour. Mare vidit et 











Courtesy Musée des Beaux Arts, Antwerp 


** Vulturine looks and dark deeds” : JEAN SANS PEUR, 
by an early fifteenth-century Flemish artist 


fugit, carolled the students of Orléans in 
derision as he passed through the city home- 
ward bound. 

After the murder <- Louis d’Orléans by the 
agents of Jean Sans Peur in 1407 Jacques de 
Bourbon ranged himself almost automatically 
with his cousin and former Commander. 
Through his fidelity to Duke Jean may well 
have been forged the first link in the chain that 
drew him ultimately into the cloister, for among 
the honoured friends of Margaret of Bavaria, 
Duchess of Burgundy, was that remarkable 
woman, Soeur Colette Béellet (1381-1447), 





reformer of the Franciscan Orders both of nuns 
and friars and foundress of the Colettine Poor 
Clares still to be met with in many parts of 
Christendom. She was not beatified till 1740 
or canonized till 1807, the hesitations of the 
Church being due to the circumstance that she 
received the veil from the anti-Pope Benedict 
XIII and was by him confirmed in her self- 
chosen mission of reform. 

In the year following the murder of Louis 
d’Orléans the Duchess of Burgundy, perhaps 
hoping to avert divine wrath from her husband’s 
head, established Colette as Abbess of the Poor 
Clares at Besancon, once a flourishing founda- 
tion but now served by only two religious, 
both of them far past their prime. Colette 
set to work with characteristic energy. Having 
restored and augmented the decayed convent, 
she made of it a double foundation, one part 
for nuns, the other for friars. Incidentally, she 
prepared for Jacques de Bourbon “ safe harbour 
and peace at the last.” In 1415 it was Jean Sans 
Peur himself who came forward as her bene- 
factor. “‘ A la requeste de nostre trés chiére et 
trés amée compagne, la Duchesse,”” he made over 
to Soeur Colette a messuage and a dwelling- 
house in his town of Poligny, to the end that 
she might therein build and found a nunnery 
of the Order of the Poor Clares. When his 
vulturine looks and his dark deeds are remem- 
bered it is difficult to believe that he would be 
swayed either by remorse or by fear ; but he 
was fond of his wife, and he may have under- 
stood the anxiety she felt on his behalf even if 
he did not fully share it. 

Meanwhile Jacques de Bourbon had been 
appointed one of the réformateurs généraux set 
up during the chaos and misery that ensued 
after the murder of the Duke of Orléans. It 
may be true that, like only too many of his 
fellow-réformateurs, he made use of his powers 
to fill his purse, but against this it should be 
recalled that he was a merciful overlord to the 
people of his own comté,’ and that the charter 
that he granted to the town of Gueret was the 
foundation of its subsequent prosperity. As a 
fighting man he seems to have been equally 
ready to fight for Charles VI against the English, 


1Ceded to the cadet branch of the House of 
Bourbon by Charles /e Bel in 1327, it passed to the 
House of Armagnac in 1435. 
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JEAN SANS PEUR of Burgundy assassinated on the Bridge of Montereau, 1419 


for the Burgundians against the Armagnacs, 
and for his father-in-law, Charles III of 
Navarre, against the Moors in Spain. He was 
captured by the Armagnacs in a skirmish near 
Tours in 1411 but released by the Peace of 
Auxonne a year later. At that time there was 
living in the city of Tours an aged Franciscan 
nun for whom Jacques felt a singular reverence 
and regard, and for whose beatification he 
worked busily after her death in 1414. This was 
Blessed Marie Jeanne de Maillac,? who seems 
to have anticipated Soeur Colette Béellet in 


2 Not, as stated in La Belle Vié de St. Colette de 
Corbie, and elsewhere, “‘ Jeanne de Maillé.” 
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beckoning him along the path of penitence and 
prayer. 

The year of Blessed Marie Jeanne de 
Maillac’s death was a fateful one for her 
devotee. In that year died also Ladislas, ““ King 
of Naples, Hungary,* Sicily and Jerusalem,” 
son of the notorious Charles of Durazzo, 
perjurer, ingrate, architect of assassination, and 


3In 1382 Charles of Durazzo had been chosen 
by a group of malcontent Magyar barons to replace 
King Sigismund on the throne of Hungary. In 1404 
another group paid the same compliment to Ladislas. 
Sigismund none the less continued to occupy the 
throne and outlived by many years both the father 
and the son. 





Margaret, niece and adopted daughter of 
Joanna I. He was succeeded in both his ter- 
ritorial and titular kingdoms by his forty-five- 
year-old widowed sister, Joanna, on whese 
behalf even her indulgent Italian biographer, 
Nunzio Federigo Faraglia, can say little except 
that she was punctilious in the discharge of 
her religious duties and popular with her 
poorer subjects. With the great Neapolitan 
nobles she was certainly not popular, for she 
was completely dominated by her seneschal 
(who was also her lover), Pandolfo Alopo, and 
her Constable, Muzio Attendolo Sforza. It 
seemed good to these nobles that she should 
take a second husband, one that would curb her 
vagaries without himself usurping too large a 
share of the royal prerogative. 

Several candidates were soon in the field. 
Henry V sent an embassy to offer the hand of 
his brother, Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester : 
the King of Aragon, with an eye to the Aragon- 
ese claim to the throne of Naples, put forward 
one of the Infantes ; but the choice of Joanna 
and her counsellors fell upon Jacques de 
Bourbon ; he might be expected to act as a 
wedge separating France from Louis d’Anjou, 
who had never ceased to combat both her 
claims and the rival claims of the house of 
Aragon. With such a woman considerations of 
policy would not override all others. She had 
no doubt made enquiries about her French 
suitor and would have learned that, though no 
longer in the May-time of youth, he was good 
looking, gallant and gay. If she expected him 
to be complaisant as well she was the more 
deceived. 

Olivier de la Marche here takes up the tale. 
“For some time,” he writes, “they ruled at 
Naples in all love and harmony, but by degrees 
concord changed to suspicion and strife. Some 
declare that the King was too masterful, both 
in affairs of state and in private life. Others 
say that the Queen did not take in good part 
the assemblies of ladies which he held every 
day by way of pastime.” “ Masterful” is a 
fine meiosis. King Jacques soon caused his 
wife’s lover, Pandolfo Alopo, to be beheaded, 
flung her Constable, Muzio Attendolo Sforza, 
into prison, and kept the Queen herself captive 
in her own apartments, watched over by a grim- 
avised and incorruptible henchman of his own. 
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In this predicament Joanna had two power- 
ful forces on her side: her popularity with the 
people and her husband’s unpopularity with 
the nobles. It was the people, led by Otto 
Carracioli, who came to her rescue. Olivier’s 
version of the story is that she 


subtly and maliciously surrounded herself with 

adherents and so took prisoner King Jacques her 

husband, whom she held captive in one of the 
strongest towers of the Castel del’ Uovo. ... 

Nevertheless she showed her affection for him by 

bringing him all his food and drink with her own 

hands, for she feared that someone not knowing 
the love she bore him and thinking to please her 
might give him poison. 

The King was a man of action. He would 
find small solace in the castle library, one of the 
finest in Europe, nor was he likely to appreciate 
the frescoes by Giotto which were among the 
glories of the stronghold. It is with little sur- 
prise that we learn that “ after three years he 
grew weary of his captivity,” especially when 
Joanna departed on frequent visits to her other 
castles and her daily appearance bearing his 
rations no longer broke the monotony. He then 
suddenly and rather belatedly “ bethought 
him that the sea was not far from the castle ”— 
that sea whose blue waves had been beating 
gently on his ear all the time. Olivier does not 
mention that Pope Martin V and other great 
ones now interceded for the prisoner ; he 
merely says that “the King contrived with 
some trusty followers that a little boat should 
be brought in which he embarked by stealth 
and so sailed away to his own country.” Some 
people thought, and he personally agreed, that 
Queen Joanna, desiring neither her husband’s 
death nor his company, herself devised the 
means of his deliverance. By the marriage 
contract, Jacques had been granted the style 
and title of Vicar-General, Duke of Calabria 
and Prince of Taranto, but the Neapolitan 
nobles, perhaps to buttress him against the 
Queen’s favourites, accorded him the title of 
“King,” to which he adhered stubbornly 
throughout his life, even in the cloister. 

After the murder of Jean Sans Peur on the 
bridge of Montereau in September 1419, his 
former companion-in-arms, the “King of 
Naples,” changed sides, abandoned the Bur- 
gundians for the Armagnacs, and ranged himself 
with that “poor clod and module of con- 
founded royalty,” the future Charles VII, 
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Massacre of the Armagnacs by the Burgundians, Paris, May 1418 ; 
an incident in French civil strife 


from whom he held for a time the Governor- 
ship of Languedoc. By her marriage to 
Bernard d’Armagnac, younger son of the 
terrible Constable from whom the pro-Orléanist 
party took their name, his daughter Eléonore 
became the step-aunt of the young Charles 
d’Orléans held captive by the English ever 
since Agincourt. Eléonore was the only one of 
his three daughters to marry. Her elder and 
younger sisters entered the Colettine Order of 
the Poor Clares, thereby providing a point of 
contact between their father and Soeur Colette 
Béellet. By the time she died in 1447, Colette 
had reformed or founded no fewer than three 
hundred and eighty communities of the twin 
orders of St. Francis and St. Clare. The 
Colettine Poor Clares survive ; her friars, the 
“ Coletani,” were suppressed by Pope Leo X 
in 1517. 

“ It chanced,” writes Olivier de la Marche, 


“‘ that Colette had heard the sad story of King 
Jacques, by divine revelation or,” he adds 
cautiously, “‘ otherwise.” It moved her to 
write him a long letter descanting upon the 
mutability of earthly glory and the vicissitudes 
of this mortal life—subjects upon which he 
was even better qualified to speak than herself. 
When some time later they met face to face at 
Velvey she undertook with characteristic 
vigour what one of her biographers calls the 
tache maternelle of spiritual director. The 
ascendancy she acquired over his mind and 
heart was both absolute and enduring, nor did 
the circumstance that he had deserted the Bur- 
gundians chill her ardour. She was still devoted 
to Duchess Margaret, who had turned to her 
for ghostly comfort when Jean Sans Peur lay 
lifeless at Montereau stripped of everything 
except his blood-stained pourpoint and his 
illuminated breviary ; but to her the realm of 








the spirit knew no human lines of demarcation. 
From accepting Soeur Colette as his spiritual 
mother to desiring to become a Franciscan 
himself was a natural transition, but during 
his worthless wife’s life-time—she lived until 
1435—Jacques de Bourbon could take only the 
first step. As a preliminary he made a Will, 
distributing most of his worldly goods among 
the poor, providing for ten thousand masses to 
be sung for the repose of his soul, and express- 
ing an earnest wish to be buried near Soeur 
Colette, wherever her grave might be, “as it 
was through her intercession alone that he 
hoped to attain Paradise.” The next step was to 
become a “tertiary ”—a novice of the third 
degree. By chance or of intent, or, as Olivier 
might have hinted, by divine intervention, the 
future Saint was waiting for him at Besancon 
in July 1435, when the strange cavalcade ambled 
through Pontarlier. Word must have reached 
her of its incongruous elements, for she decreed 
that the last stage of his journey should be made 
in a manner more accordant with its purpose. 
She then proceeded to install him with four 
other Tertiaries in a small dwelling in the 
ancient town of Déle, where he performed the 
lowliest duties of a lay-brother with exemplary 
cheerfulness and practised penances of which 
the very rumour set half Europe shuddering. 
Of his one-time worldly splendour he chose to 
keep only two outward signs—a spoon in the 
shape of a sea-shell and an olive-wood cup with 
a silver rim. These are still preserved in the 
nunnery of the Poor Clares at Besancon. If 
any news from Naples infiltrated his little house 
it must merely have served to increase his 
thankfulness that the Neapolitan chapter of his 
troubled career had been closed for ever. 
Joanna’s later lover, Giovanni Carracioli (a 
cousin of the man who led the rising in her 
favour nearly twenty years before), was, if 
possible, a more pernicious scoundrel than 
Pandolfo Alopo had been, and her vacillations 
between the clashing claims to the succession 
of Anjou and Aragon, her broken promises, 
secret assassinations and loose living shocked 
and bewildered even a community so far from 
moral austerity as the fifteenth-century Cala- 
brians. In the end her choice fell upon an 
Angevin, that amiable troubadour, Réné I, 
whose rather fumbling efforts to take possession 








of the kingdom were brought to naught by 
Alfonso of Aragon in 1437. 

Joanna had then been dead for two years 
and her widowed husband had only one more 
year to live. As soon as possible after her death 
the Franciscans at Besan¢gon received him as a 
fully-professed religious,* and he died there in 
1438, comforted by the presence of Soeur 
Colette, who had caused him to be carried into 
the nuns’ chapel as the end drew near and 
knelt beside him while he received the last 
Sacraments. His prayer that his dust should lie 
near hers was not granted, for she was buried 
where she died, at Ghent, in the dominions of 
that Duke of Burgundy who deserved his 
soubriquet of Je Bon far less than his father had 
deserved his of Sans Peur. During the Wars of 
Religion the Poor Clares removed her body to 
Arras for safety ; when they returned to Ghent 
they brought the already wonder-working relics 
with them. 

It was at Ghent that the second impression 
of the Memoirs of Olivier de la Marche appeared 
in 1566-67 with marginal notes by a certain 
Jean Lautens. Only a hundred and ten years 
had elapsed since the death of Colette, and Jean 
Lautens obviously regards her as a local worthy 
whose name was still fresh in the remembrance 
of the citizens. He inserts an anecdote which 
does not appear to have found its way into any 
of the official Lives. 


In her prayers Soeur Colette had disparaged St. 
Anne for being thrice married. The saint, there- 
fore, with her daughters, the three Maries, and 
their Sons, appeared to her in a vision and said, 
“Do not disparage me, my daughter, for by my 
children both Heaven and earth are enriched.” 
After which Soeur Colette always held St. Anne 
in the greatest veneration. 


When in 1782 the Emperor Joseph II 
expelled all nuns from Flanders a Carmelite of 
the French royal house, Madame Louise, 
begged that the dust of Soeur Colette might be 
transferred to the Carmelite Nunnery at St. 
Denis. Travelling at first by stealth and then 
in triumphal procession, the Poor Clares carried 
all that was mortal of their patroness through 
Artois and Picardy to St. Denis. There they 
must have trusted that she would rest in peace, 

* Doubt has been expressed as to whether he ever 


advanced beyond the Tertiary stage, but upon this 
point Olivier de la Marche is explicit. 
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Detail of the monument designed by Andrea di Firenze, at the direction 
of Queen Foanna II, for her brother King Ladislas of Hungary : 
Church San Giovanni a Carbonara, Naples 


but that was not to be. When the French 
Revolution was swept forward on a rising tide 
of violence and sacrilege pious hands removed 
and conceaied the relics of Soeur Colette. 
Finally they were restored to the Chapel of the 
Carmelites and enshrined with all honour near 
the desecrated tombs of the Kings of France. 

The grave of her spiritual “son,” Jacques 
de Bourbon, remained longer undisturbed but, 
unlike hers, it has now been blotted out. Only 
the epitaph has survived. It is curious that 
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the austere Soeur Colette should have approved 
it, as she must surely have done, for it suggests 
a faint hankering after those worldly pomps 
from which she had weaned him with so much 
care. On the other hand a touch of not un- 
likeable human weakness may have made her 
wish to put on record the resounding titles 
once borne by her humble penitent, whilom 
“King of Naples, Jerusalem, Hungary and 
Sicily, Comte de la Marche and Castres, et 
Sieur d’autres pars.” 











** A bigger loaf, roast beef, and rum” : the Nottingham 
Captain in chains 
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The Pentricke 


EREMIAH BRANDRETH, the Nottingham 

Captain, was executed for High Treason on 

November 7th, 1817. Along with him, on 
the scaffold on Nun’s Green, in Derby, there 
died also William Turner and Isaac Ludlam, 
his principal lieutenants in the Pentrich Revolu- 
tion of the summer of that year. All three were 
poor men. Brandreth was an unemployed 
stockinger ; Turner was a stonemason ; Ludlam 
was a stone-getter. They suffered the penalty 
of the axe, after hanging, upon a public scaffold; 
a penalty which had for long been associated in 
the public mind with aristocratic traitors. 

The infliction of this punishment upon poor 
men caused both indignation and satisfaction. 
Indignation, because it was widely believed 
that these poor men would never have run into 
treasonable courses without the encouragement 
of the agent provocateur, Oliver the Spy. Satis- 
faction, because, as Lord Colchester observed, 
it was high time that the delusion should be 
dispelled that “ High Treason was an offence 
for which low persons were not punishable.” 
And there could be no doubt whatever that 
Jeremiah Brandreth and his followers had 
“with great force and violence paraded and 
marched in a hostile manner, in and through 
divers villages, places and public highways ” 
for the purpose of subverting and destroying 
the Government and Constitution of this realm 
as by law established, in contempt of our said 
Lord the King and his laws. . . . Whether they 
did it by “ the instigation of the Devil ” (as the 
indictment suggested), or by the incitement of 
Oliver the Spy (as their Counsel broadly hinted), 
they were equally guilty of treason. Their 
Counsel’s brief bore the impeccable note : 
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An example of Local History in its bearing on National History, 


In regard to the Proof that this Crime was com- 
mitted by the Excitement of Oliver the Spy, it is 
to be apprehended that such proof is inadmissible, 
and if admissible, it does not lessen the Malignity 
of the Offence whether committed at the Instiga- 
tion of a Government Spy, or at the Instance of 
any other Person. 


All the same, public opinion widely endorsed 
the view that these unhappy men were state 
victims. It was rumoured that Shelley was 
present in the crowd which witnessed the final 
scene on Nun’s Green. It was nothing more 
than a rumour, but “ The Hermit of Marlow ” 
at once published a pamphlet under the title 
“We Pity the Plumage . . .” in which he 
bitterly contrasted the public reactions to the 
death of Brandreth and to that of the Princess 
Charlotte, for whom national mourning was 
ordered at that time. The former event, accord- 
ing to Shelley, constituted “‘ a calamity such as 
the English nation ought to mourn with an 
unassuageable grief...” 

The tragi-comic episode which ended with 
the grisly scene at Derby in November 1817 is 
generally referred to in the history books as 
“The Derbyshire Insurrection,” but the folk- 
memory of the county has always dignified it 
with the name of “ The Pentrich Revolution.” 
Pentrich was, and is, a secluded village a few 
miles on the Derbyshire side of the Notts-and- 
Derby border, the area described by D. H. 
Lawrence, who was born and bred there, as 
“the awful Erewash valley.” In the days of 
Jeremiah Brandreth’s adventure, Pentrich be- 
longed to the rural world of farms and fields 
and stone-quarries, and the little army that 
marched with The Nottingham Captain was no 
grey-faced proletarian mob. The Captain him- 
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self came from the distant town. He may have 
been a Luddite. With his apron-sash and his 
fringe of whiskers, he looked like an early pro- 
duct of mean streets. But the men who listened 
to him at The White Horse, in Pentrich, and 
followed him next day on the march to Notting- 
ham, were farm-servants, stone-cutters, and 
village framework-knitters. Many of them were 
to appear in the dock at Derby in smock-frocks. 
Even the handful of foundry-men, employees 
of the neighbouring Butterley Ironworks, seem 
to have lived in the surrounding villages. One 
and all, they behaved like villagers. They drank 
ale at the wayside taverns, they feasted on bread 
and cheese in Samuel Hunt’s orchard at mid- 
night, they took away a pony for the baggage- 
train, they carried pitch-forks and stack-paring 
knives and fowling-pieces. Their victims were 
a farm-dog that barked at the wrong time, and 
a farm-servant who was slow in lacing up his 
boots. Brandreth appealed to them in terms of 
a bigger loaf, roast beef, and rum. They appear 
to have thought that his “ Provisional Govern- 
ment ” had something to do with provisions. 
The affair was linked to the industrial dis- 
content of the post-Napoleonic years by the 
slender thread of a “‘ Hampden Club.” There 
was some indignation in the Pentrich region 
over the dismissal of two foundrymen from the 
Butterley Ironworks on account of their mem- 
bership of one of these political reform clubs, 
which had sprung up all over the midlands and 
the north as a result of the proselytizing zeal 
of Major John Cartwright, one of the veterans 
of the parliamentary reform movement. These 
bodies had started as peaceable gatherings of 
working-men intent on collecting petitions for 








a reform of parliament. In the winter of 1816- 
-17 they had sent petition-bearing delegates to 
a great meeting at the Crown and Anchor Tavern 
in the Strand, where Cartwright and Cobbett 
and Hunt led the proceedings. Their petitions 
had been declined, and the delegates had gone 
home frustrated and disconsolate. Before they 
left London, however, two ominous things had 
happened. Some one had flung a missile at the 
Prince Regent’s coach as he went to open 
Parliament, and the government had hurriedly 
suspended the Habeas Corpus Act. Secondly, 
some of the provincial delegates to the Crown 
and Anchor meeting had got in touch with the 
wild men of the Society of Spencean Philan- 

thropists who haunted the pot-houses of East 
' London. One of these delegates returned to 
Lancashire in the company of “a person of 
genteel appearance and good address.” This 
gentleman was “Oliver the Spy,” and for 
several weeks in the spring and early summer of 
1817 he was touring the manufacturing areas, 
addressing the Hampden Clubs as “ The 
London Delegate.” 

It is pretty certain that Oliver never pene- 
trated into the Pentrich neighbourhood. But it 
is very likely that Jeremiah Brandreth had met 
him in Nottingham. It is doubtful whether 
either Oliver or his employer, the Home 
Secretary, could have had any notion of the 
powder-train they were to set off when “ The 
London Delegate” came among the bitterly 
despondent men of the Hampden Clubs with 
his talk of how Sir Francis Burdett and the 
London leaders were only waiting for the men 
of Nottingham, Sheffield, or Wakefield to 
march out and give the signal for the setting 
up of a Committee of Public Safety in the 
capital. What is certain is that when Jeremiah 
Brandreth went down from Nottingham to 
Pentrich with this kind of talk, he found many 
local hearts and heads ready to listen to him. 
All through his career during that lost week-end 
in June 1817, he was talking of “‘ clouds from 
the north ” that were to sweep down and carry 
all before them, and of the friends in London 
who awaited the signal from the men of Derby- 
shire. It would be a crude misstatement to 
assert that the Pentrich Revolution was the 
unaided work of Oliver the Spy. But it is easy 
to understand why William Turner declared 





on the scaffold : “‘ This is the work of Govern- 
ment and Oliver.” Brandreth, however, went 
to his death with no other observation than a 
petition for God’s forgiveness and blessing 
upon everyone, including Lord Castlereagh. 
The Revolution was conducted with the 


utmost publicity. Brandreth explained his 
plan of campaign in the parlour of The White 
Horse in Pentrich Street, on Sunday morning, 
and within a stone’s throw of the parish church, 
Two special constables enrolled by Mr. Good- 
win, the manager of the Butterley Ironworks, 
were invited into the parlour, and, after a 
threat to put them up the chimney if they 
interrupted the proceedings, they were allowed 
to hear everything that was said. One of them 
subscribed sixpence to a silver collection that 
was taken up to defray the expenses of an 
advance-scout for Nottingham. Both appear 
to have committed to memory the Captain’s 
War-song, which was eagerly repeated by the 
company : 


Every man his skill must try ; 

He must turn out and not deny ; 

No bloody soldier must he dread ; 
He must turn out and fight for bread. 
The time is come, you plainly see : 
The Government opposed must be. 


Neither of them reported what he had seen 
and heard to Mr. Goodwin, because, they 
averred, “ this revolution was talked of before,” 
and anyway “ it was all foolish talk.” 
Brandreth, however, was in deadly earnest. 
He had before him a map showing the various 
farms on the line of march where guns would be 
commandeered. He explained that lead would 
be taken from the church-roofs. Some one 
knew of a couple of barrels of gunpowder in 
Mr. Harvey’s warehouse at Heague ; it was a 
commodity much used locally for quarrying. 
Everyone knew that John Cope had been 
secretly manufacturing pike-heads at Butterley 
Ironworks ; and anyway, the coming “ Battle of 
Butterley ” would deliver an important arma- 
ment-works into the hands of the rebels. As 
for the magistrates, Colonel Halton, at South 
Wingfield, was the nearest, and he would be 
dealt with on the Monday evening by lighting 
a fire outside his front-door and shooting him 
when he came out. This branch of revolu- 
tionary tactics was known as “ drawing the 
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The White Horse Inn, Pentrich Street, where Brandreth explained his plan of campaign 


badger,” and seems to have aroused general 
enthusiasm. 

At nightfall on Monday, June 9th, Brandreth 
assembled his men at Hunt’s Barn, in the fields 
by South Wingfield, and the march began. 
During the next few hours, the farmers of 
South Wingfield Park were made the recipients 
of a series of domiciliary visits, all of which 
took the form of a theme with variations. The 
rebels were lined up in the farmyard, the 
Captain hammered on the house-door with the 
butt of his pistol, and the farmer put his head 
out of an upper window to find himself looking 
down the barrels of a row of guns. “A man 
and a gun |!” was the Captain’s demand, and, 
after a good deal of swearing all round, he 
generally got both. But the Derbyshire farmers 
proved infinitely ingenious in excuses and 
alibis. How could a man leave his missus alone 


on the farm ? The gun had gone to Derby to 
be repaired. Its owner was balloted for the 
militia next day. Or he was a Quaker. Or he 
was too ill. Or he thought the whole scheme 
was crazy, anyway. Mr. Storer was too ill to 
stay on the pony. Billy Shipman cried when 
they took him from his master’s house. Robert 
Walters was so dilatory in putting on his boots 
that he had to be shot. Henry Hole threatened 
to cut off the Captain’s head with a stack-paring 
knife. Mr. Raynor told them all to go away, 
and the Captain shot his dog instead. At 
Butterley Ironworks, the manager confronted 
the Captain with such boldness that he quailed 
and led his forces up the hill to Ripley without 
engaging in the long-predicted battle for the 
foundry. 

In the early morning it began to rain. The 
sight of a man with five cows reminded many 





damp souls that they had a pressing engage- 
ment back on the farm. The little army, which 
had never grown beyond two hundred, began 
to melt away. All across the fields of the Notts- 
and-Derby border, little groups were to be seen 
making their way homeward by devious paths 
in the rainy light of the summer morning. 
When Lancelot Rolleston appeared with a party 
of the 15th Light Dragoons on Giltbrook Hill, 
the last remnant broke and ran. The Captain 
himself was taken a few days later in 
Nottingham. 

And the rest of England ? Almost complete 
immobility. A few people assembled on the 
race-course at Nottingham in readiness to greet 
the expected army of liberation, and went home 
at daybreak. A mob exchanged shots with the 
Yeomanry at Huddersfield and vanished away. 
By midday on Tuesday, June roth, a little pro- 
cession of farm-carts was winding its way along 
the road towards Nottingham with some half a 
hundred sodden and dejected prisoners and 
about the same number of pikes, guns and 
agricultural implements. When, after harvest- 
time, the trials came on in Derby, eleven men 
were transported for life, nine were sentenced 
to short periods of imprisonment, and twenty- 
two were acquitted : in addition to the leaders 
who were sentenced to death. 

To the student of local history, the Pentrich 
Revolution affords a priceless glimpse of the 
macrocosm in microcosm, which is the best 
thing that local history, anywhere and any 
time, can do. Here, in a few days and nights, 
on a few square miles of midland earth, he may 
see in miniature most of the forces, the thoughts, 
the passions and the predicaments that made up 
the life of poor men in England during the dark 
and dangerous years of the Regency. Here is 
public disorder taking charge of half an English 
county for a long week-end, before the forces 
of public order could get into action. A tele- 
phone service, a few good roads, and a regular 
police-force, would have nipped the whole 
affair in the bud, with both its tragedy and its 
rough English humour. Here, in the person of 
Jeremiah Brandreth, is the foolhardy physical- 
force radical, carrying on the eighteenth- 
century tradition of violence among men whose 
grandfathers had seen the ’45 come to Derby, 
and whose sons and daughters were to see 
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Joseph Paxton sketch out the plan of the 
Crystal Palace on a piece of blotting paper in 
the Derby board-room of the Midland Railway. 
An old woman taps Jeremiah Brandreth on the 
shoulder in South Wingfield and says : “ We 
have a Magistrate here, my man.” Colonel 
Halton, the sole accredited custodian of the 
King’s Peace within miles, goes out to dinner 
at Alfreton on the night of the Revolution, and, 
when he hears the news, chases half over the 
county with a cry of “If I am to die, I die 
tonight !”” —to arrive just in time to see his 
fellow magistrate, Mr. Mundy, riding with the 
Dragoons from Nottingham. Brandreth’s men 
march to the promise of a hundred guineas and 
unlimited rum. Alternatively, he tells the faint- 
hearted and weary : “‘ You will be kept on roast 
beef and ale while you along with us.” He even 
spoke of a pleasure-trip up the Trent, and a 
band of music. It was all very much in the 
tradition of Merrie England. 

A Provisional Government meant provisions. 
The enemy was “They ”—the borough- 
mongers in the Parliament House. When 
Charles Walters was routed out of a bacon- 
chest in his master’s house at Hartsey by a 
one-eyed old soldier called ‘ Manchester 
Turner,” who prodded him with a sword, he 
asked where they were going. “‘ They said they 
were going to do well.” Moreover, Samuel 
Hunt said : “ Do not be against going. There 
is better men than you going. I am going 
myself.” So Charles Walters went. That was 
how they behaved, master and servant, magis- 
trate and revolutionary, in the old England 
before the telephone and the railway. It was the 
flamboyant, haphazard, humorous world of the 
English eccentrics ; the uninhibited and un- 
tamed world which flowered in its final 
luxuriance in the pages of Charles Dickens. 

The story reveals to us so much because it 
is the story of a crime, and of no neurotic 
crime, but a common crime committed by 
common men. Crime, as Maitland pointed out, 
is a fact that the historian must take note of : 
and if treason and murder and robbery are in 
the forefront of the picture, the more ordinary 
and commonplace characteristics of social man 
are in the near background. The best place in 
which to learn about a society in its unique and 
individual life, as Maitland insisted again, is in 














its courts of law when they are dealing with a 
capital offence. Here, when life and death are 
in the balance, men speak and act most like 
themselves, and even when they lie they lie 
characteristically. At a crisis, everyone tends 
to act in character most readily, and society 
reveals itself most readily in all that they say 
or leave unsaid. 

The play that was played out in the court- 
room at Derby in those ten autumn days of 
1817 had a cast of two hundred and sixty- 
eight, if we count the witnesses alone, and their 
evidence fills some six hundred closely printed 
columns of The State Trials, Almost every 
man or woman among them has left some dis- 
tinctive mark upon the social record of that age, 


if we have but eyes to see it. Here are not only - 


the brief and abstract chronicles of the time, 
but the very form and pressure of the age, and 
of a whole society, from the young and active 
magistrate, Lancelot Rolleston, and his absentee 
elder colleague, Colonel Halton, down to the 
tenant farmers, the field labourers and the lads 
in smock-frocks. The action includes the 
master manufacturer, Joseph Strutt, of Belper, 
and the curate of Pentrich, both of whom strove 
to succour the accused men while they lay in 
prison. And on the periphery of the story are 
the women : Ann Brandreth tramping to Derby 
to say farewell to her condemned husband, the 
Widow Weightman who kept the White Horse 
in Pentrich, Mary Hepworth who boldly 
remonstrated with the Captain at the shooting 
of her servant at Wingfield Park, and the old 
woman who tapped him on the shoulder and 
reminded him that South Wingfield had a 
magistrate. 

Yet the Pentrich Revolution was something 
more than a microcosmic version of the old 
English manners and behaviour. It was a crude 
example of the clash of classes in all their blind 
incomprehension of each other’s intentions. 
John Cope, one of the Butterley foundrymen, 
genuinely believed that Lord Castlereagh was 
responsible for the sufferings of the people, 
and that he ought to be murdered. Shelley, 
in The Masque of Anarchy, makes his Lordship 
throw human hearts to the seven bloodhounds 
that followed him in that ghastly procession, 
but John Cope swore that he would cyt out 
Lord Castlereagh’s heart and roast it. Lord 
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LORD DENMAN (1779-1854). Brandreth’s defence 
counsel : Lord Chief Fustice, 1832 


Sidmouth, the Home Secretary, on the other 
hand, genuinely believed that the Pentrich 
Revolution was the latest episode in a revolu- 
tionary sequence that was intended to destroy 
the whole fabric of Church and State. He fell 
seriously ill in October 1817, but he was 
reported to have “ derived more benefit from 
the termination of the Derby Trials than from 
all thatthe medical men could give him.” Tothe 
savagery with which governors and governed con- 
templated each other’s motives and intentions 














was lent’the refinement of cruelty by the inter- 
mediary activity of spies. It is easy to see, 
from the example of the Pentrich affair, how the 
intrusion of an unscrupulous agent like Oliver 
into the complex of clubs and delegates could 
lead to panic on the one hand and delusion on 
the other, until the whole situation between 
governors and governed assumed the malevolent 
aspect of a diabolically contrived mechanism. 

If there is one thing more attractive than 
another in the study of local history, it is surely 
to be found in the opportunity it affords to lay 
one’s hand on the substantial reality of the past, 
in stones and earth and all the débris of departed 
time. In the great conflict of mind between 
Coleridge and Scott, the local historian is 
always on the side of Sir Walter. 





“* FJeremiah Brandreth, a Traitor!” from a contemporary print 





“Dear Sir Walter Scott and myself,” said 
Coleridge, ‘‘ were exact, but harmonious opposites 
in this—that every old ruin, hill, river or tree 
called up in his mind a host of historical or bio- 
graphical associations ; whereas, for myself, I 
believe I should walk over the plain of Marathon 
without taking more interest in it than in any 
other plain of similar features.” 

The tangible relics of the past, Coleridge 
would dismiss as “things contingent and 
transitory.” But to the historian, and more 
especially to the local historian, they are rather 
aids and agents to imaginative penetration into 
the reality of a bygone world and all its multi- 
farious life. In this matter, perhaps neither 
Coleridge with his philosophic aloofness, nor 
Scott with his ardent antiquarianism, is our 
best guide. We should rather turn to Thomas 
Carlyle : 
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‘** Let any one bethink him,” Carlyle exclaimed, 
in his great essay on Biography (1832), “ how 
impressive the smallest historical fact may be- 
come, as contrasted with the grandest fictions 
event ; what an incalculable force lies for us in 
this consideration : The Thing which I here hold 
imaged in my mind did actually occur...” 


Carlyle goes on to tell, in a famous passage, 
how in reading Clarendon’s History of the 
Rebellion, he was able to lay his hand upon “a 
genuine flesh-and-blood rustic of the year 
1651.” There he was, the poor drudge who 
succoured Charles Stuart on his escape after 
Worcester fight, lodging the Prince in a little 
barn full of hay, serving him with his own food 
and in the shape of bread and buttermilk, 
equipping him with a clean shirt and pair of 
old clouted shoes. Just this once, in hundreds of 
pages of close-packed print, Carlyle had seen 
and felt the living reality of an English field- 
drudge, dead and gone these two hundred 
years : 


** This, then, was a genuine flesh-and-blood 
Rustic of the year 1651 : he actually did swallow 
bread and buttermilk (not having ale and bacon), 
and do field-labour : with these hobnailed ‘ shoes ’ 
has sprawled through mud-roads in winter, and, 
jocund or not, driven his team a-field in summer : 
he made bargainings ; had chafferings and hig- 
glings, now a sore heart, now a glad one ; was 
born ; was a son, was a father ; toiled in many 
ways, being forced to it, till the strength was all 
worn out of him ; and then lay down ‘ to rest his 
galled back’ and sleep there till the long-distant 
morning !—How comes it, that he alone of all the 
British rustics who tilled and lived along with 
him, on whom the blessed sun on that same ‘ fifth 
day of September’ was shining, should have 
chanced to rise on us... ? We see him but for 
a moment ; for one moment the blanket of the 
Night is rent asunder, so that we behold and see, 
and then closes over him—forever.”’ 


An episode like the Pentrich Revolution is 





full of the “ flesh-and-blood rustic.” We can 
lay our hands upon him, we can follow him 
about, we can hear his voice. Yet, if we go in 
search of tangible relics of his environment, we 
shall find singularly little. To walk over the 
track of the rebels on their march to Notting- 
ham is to meet with disappointment. The 
White Horse in Pentrich is gone. Hunt’s Barn 
has vanished from the upland fields where it 
stood on that summer night when Brandreth 
assembled his men under its walls. It is possible 
to find Coburn Quarry, where William Turner 
worked, and where a store of pikes was hidden. 
The old Wire Mill is there, and so are the farm- 
steads where the cry went up for “ A man and 
a gun!” Butterley Ironworks has grown out 
of all recognition from the few furnaces where 
Mr. Goodwin turned the Captain from the 
gates. The old tan-yard, at the foot of Giltbrook 
Hill, where the ranks finally broke at the sight 
of the dragoons, is now a substantial ‘‘ works ” 
amidst the houses and shops of a busy ’bus- 
route into Nottingham : a number of pikes were 
found there when a new culvert was dug some 
years ago. Derby Gaol no longer stands where 
it did, and Nun’s Green is a thoroughfare close 
beside one of the uglier bridges now owned by 
British Railways. But the handsome court- 
house in Iron Gate, where the prisoners stood 
their trial, is still largely unaltered. And if you 
ask your way among the people, in your search 
for a past which is less than one hundred and 
fifty years old, you will be told that the Duke of 
Devonshire ordered the removal of every house 
on his lands that had harboured rebels, for his 
Grace’s sense of loyalty to his sovereign far 
outweighed his Sensibility to the claims of history. 





Butterley Ironworks, 1812 











then a young woman of twenty-nine, was 

staying at Hampton Court. One day, feeling 
unwell, she took a bath and went out for 
exercise in an attempt to shake off her indis- 
position. She caught a chill, and was soon 
down with a raging fever. For some time the 
symptoms would not declare themselves, but 
at last the tell-tale red spots began to appear. 
It was smallpox, the dreaded, disfiguring, and 
often fatal disease that had in recent years 
particularly afflicted ladies of rank. As the 
crisis approached, she sank into a delirium ; 
her life was despaired of, and Sir William Cecil 
called a meeting of the Privy Council to con- 
sider who should be her successor. The crisis 
passed, however, Elizabeth recovered, and 
England was saved from the dangers of a dis- 
puted succession. 

But who saved Elizabeth ? So far as I am 
aware, nobody knows who attended her at the 
time of this almost mortal illness. We do know, 
however, that on May 27th, in return for a lease 
of land in Cornwall, she ordered the Earl of 
Bedford—his wife was soon to be carried off 
by smallpox—to pay a hundred marks to 
“ Burchard Cronische,” physician. Could he 
be the man ? 

Burchard Cranach was a German mining 
engineer, probably a Catholic refugee, who had 
fled to England in the reign of Mary. She 
granted him a patent to “ mine and melt all 
manner of metals in any place,” and he was 
soon in Cornwall helping Sir Richard Edg- 
cumbe and old William Carnsew in their highly 
speculative mining ventures. But Cranach 
had a turn for medicine as well as mining, and, 
having made a reputation as a physician in 
Cornwall, went to London, where he was 
naturalized in June 1561, and set up as a 
physician under the name of Dr. Burcot. In 
the following year he cured Lord Hunsdon, the 
Queen’s cousin, and the future patron of 
Shakespeare’s company of players, “‘ of a very 
dangerous sickness.” It was, therefore, with 
more than common interest that I began to 
read in the Memoirs of Sir Richard Carew a 
section beginning, “ So have I heard a famous 
story of one Doctor Burcot, a German who did 
strange things here in this country, at London, 
and at Court.” 


I: THE SPRING OF 1562, Queen Elizabeth I, 
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Queen 


Elizabeth 


It was while searching at Antony House for 
material about Richard Carew, the author of 
The Survey of Cornwall (1602), that I came 
across the manuscript Memoirs of his son, the 
second Richard, begun in 1628, on his forty- 
eighth birthday. They are full of interesting 
matter about the life of a country gentleman of 
Elizabethan and Stuart times, but the most 
enchanting section is that dealing with Dr. 
Burcot—for Carew a legendary figure who had 
died shortly before he was born. One day, 
perhaps in 1610, he was present at a dinner 
party at Antony House, where he heard his 
father and three of his kinsmen retail riotous 
stories about the life and death of the famous 
doctor. His account of the conversation is 
one of the liveliest pieces of reporting that we 
possess of this age. After describing Burcot’s 
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nd Dr Burcot 


How the twenty-nine-year-old Sovereign 
was cured in 1562 of a dangerous attack 


of smallpox. 


By F. E. HALLIDAY 


mining misadventures while in the employ- 
ment of his great-uncle, Sir Richard Edgcumbe, 
Carew goes on : 

“In the meantime the Doctor practised 
physic and did great cures, which made him 
much talked of and the more esteemed by my 
uncle, who, when going to London about some 
business, having occasion to talk with Lord 
Hunsdon, he found him sick of such a disease 
as posed all the London physicians. There- 
upon my uncle commended Burcot’s skill, 
and said he thought if any man could cure his 
Lordship, Burcot was like to be the man. 
Whereupon my Lord of Hunsdon entreated my 
uncle, upon his return into Cornwall, where 
Burcot then was, to do him the kindness to 
send him up, as he did, and desired my grand- 
father to ride up with him, to defend him from 
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By courtesy of the British Museum 
Wood-engraving of a physician, from William Bullein’s 
* Bulwark of Defence against all Sickness, 1562 ” 


any abuse might happen to be offered unto him 
because he was a stranger. And so he went up 
with him to that purpose. And the old Mr. 
Carnsew sent also with him an old and faithful 
servant of his house, called Roach, in colour to 
attend the Doctor, but indeed gave him a 
secret charge to have a diligent eye upon him, 
that from London he might not steal home into 
Germany before he had performed his promise 
concerning the mines. 

“So when they came to London together 
he was by my grandfather brought to Lord 
Hunsdon, whom in short time he cured, and 
was by him brought and commended for an 
excellent physician to Queen Elizabeth, with 
whom when he had talked he told her, “ My 
liege, thou shalt have the pox.” At which 
speech she was so exceedingly offended that 














she said presently, “‘ Have away the knave out 
of my sight.” And within a while she fell 
extremely sick, so that none of her own 
physicians durst minister unto her, which 
danger of her life filled the Londoners’ hearts 
and mouths with sorrow and lamentation, for 
she was (as she most justly deserved) wonderfully 
well beloved of them and all her good subjects. 

“‘ When she fell into so great danger by this 
sickness, as they much doubted her life, some 
about her wished that Burcot might be sent for, 
which she consented unto, and two of the Court 
with a spare horse were commanded to bring 
him to the Queen. When old Roach saw them, 
he imagined for what purpose they came, for 
he had heard report of the Queen’s fearful 
sickness, and thereupon goes up to Burcot, 
who was then walking in his chamber, and told 
him how the Queen was very sick and had sent 
for him. But he grew into a great rage, and 
sware by his ordinary oath, ‘ By God’s pestil- 
ence, if she be sick, there let her die ! Call me 
knave for my good will!’ Which when Roach 
heard, he told him he forgot where he was, 
that she was his sovereign, that to save her life 
he ought willingly to lose his own, and if he 
could save his Princess’s life and would not, 
he would surely (whatsoever became of him) 
make him pay for it with the loss of his own, 
therefore bade him resolve either to go unto her 
or to die presently. So down Roach goes to 
those which were sent, and tells them the 
Doctor would make him ready and come to 
them by and by, and then carries up his boots 
and his cassock, and lays them down before 
him, and drawing out his poniard bids him 
dispatch, for one way or other he should 
quickly go. Whereupon in a furious rage 
Burcot snatches up his cassock and his boots 
and puts them on, runs to his cupboard, 
catches a bottle of liquor he kept there, pats 
it up in his pocket, flings down over the stairs, 
mounts presently on horseback without so 
much as saluting the parties who were sent for 
him, posts to the Court, and comes thither a 
good while before the messengers could come 
after him. 

“He was presently brought to the Queen, 
and as soon as he saw her, says, ‘ Almost too 
late, my liege,’ causes a pallet to be made for 
her, calls for a remnant of scarlet, laps all her 





body in it, save one hand which he would have 
to be out, lays her before the fire, then gives 
her his bottle to drink of, which when she had 
tasted, he asked her how she liked it, when she 
answered, ‘ Well, for we found it comfortable.’ 
Then he bade her drink more, all if she would, 
as she did, and a little after, looking on that 
hand which was out, seeing divers red spots 
rising thereon, asked him, ‘ What is this, Mr. 
Doctor ?’ ‘Tis the pox,’ says he. At which, 
when she complained, because she much 
loathed that disease, he replied, ‘By God’s 
pestilence, which is better, to have the pox in 
the hands, in the face . . . or have them in the 
heart and kill the whole body ?’ ” 

Carew then tells how the grateful Queen, on 
her recovery, gave Burcot a pair of gold spurs 
that had belonged to Henry VII, and land in 
Cornwall worth {100. After that the stories 
grew wilder and wilder, as the wine circulated 
that night at Antony House, and the credulous 
young man was persuaded that the doctor was 
a conjurer in league with the Devil, at the last 
losing his familiar spirit and dying a beggar. 
As a matter of history, we know that Susan 
Burcot, “from Dr. Burcotts,” was buried at 
St. Clement Danes in September 1578, and a 
month later the Recorder of London wrote to 
Burghley, “‘ Dr. Burcot of St. Clement Danes 
Churchyard is dead ; I think of thought that 
he took for the death of a child of his.” This 
was at about the same time as the publication 
of the third edition of William Bullein’s 
Dialogue against the Fever Pestilence, in which 
he was satirized as Dr. Tocrub. 

Though most of Carew’s anecdotes about 
Burcot are apocryphal, there is no reason to 
question the essential truth of the central 
narrative concerning Queen Elizabeth. The 
authentic record of the Queen’s gift of a 
hundred marks, derived from the lease of land, 
tallies well enough with the story that she gave 
him an estate worth {100, and there can be 
little doubt that the man who treated Elizabeth 
at the crisis of her illness, when all was thought 
to be over, was Burchard Cranach alias Dr. 
Burcot. Possibly, therefore, he saved her from 
death, and England from civil war. His 
“remnant of scarlet” treatment was old- 
fashioned enough, but what was the “ comfort- 
able ” potion in his bottle we shall never know. 
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Valetta, named after the island’s sixteenth-century defender ; a view in 1860 


By CHARLES DIMONT 






: Dr. Otto Herschan ; 


“ Few small countries have had such a variety of alien rulers and yet 
maintained a highly distinctive identity.” 


ALTA HAS FORMED PART OF THE British 
MV comnonstatt for a little more than 

150 years. Today her constitutional 
standing within the Commonwealth has become 
a matter for debate and negotiation. Therefore 
it may be appropriate to look back upon the 
island’s long history, both before and after the 
year 1800. Its strategic position in the centre 
of the Mediterranean Sea has made it the 
concern over the centuries of most of the major 
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powers of Europe and North Africa. 
Russia has taken a hand in shaping Malta’s 
history. Few small countries have had such a 
variety of alien rulers and yet maintained from 
earliest times a highly distinctive identity. 
The “ Island Fortress ”—in area 95 square 
miles—is the largest of an archipelago which in 
prehistory supplied the peaks of a land bridge 
connecting Europe and Africa. In a cave near 
Bir Zebbuga have been discovered the fossilized 
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remains of numerous pachyderms and other 
extinct creatures, who doubtless perished on 
their way south to escape the increasing cold of 
Europe at the onset of the Ice Age. Here too, 
in 1917, were unearthed two human teeth 
believed to be characteristic of the Neanderthal 
Man. In the Stone Age, Malta may have 
enjoyed a more advanced state of civilization 
than most other parts of the contemporary 
world. No less than fifteen Stone Age temples 
have been dug up in Malta itself and in the 
island of Gozo nearby. The most remarkable of 
these is the great sanctuary known as the 
Hypogeum at Paula. It seems to have been the 
home of an oracle and a place for initiation into 
the mysteries of the priesthood. It was also a 
burial ground, and about 7,000 bodies are 
calculated to have been interred there. With the 
bones were found Neolithic pottery and numer- 
ous ornaments of shell and stone. In the 
ensuing Ages of early civilization, there is 
abundant evidence that the same high level of 
development was maintained. 

Possibly its advanced state of civilization 
was the reason why Malta attracted foreign 
invaders from the moment when history proper 
begins. Its first colonizers were the Phoenicians, 
around 1400 B.c. They were supplanted by the 
Greeks, who gave the island the name of 
Melita. Next, in 480 B.c., came the Car- 
thaginians. In legend, Anna, sister of the Queen 
and founder of Carthage, fled to Malta after 
Dido’s unhappy death. The Phoenicians and 
Carthaginians gave Malta its language, which 
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The Stone Age hypogeum at Paula 





has survived in modified form until the present 
day. At the end of the Second Punic War, the 
Romans ousted the Carthaginians, Livy relating 
that Hamilcar, son of Gisco, surrendered the 
island to the Consul Titus Sempronius in 
216 B.c. Roman Malta prospered and was con- 
sidered one of the richest of imperial pos- 
sessions. It suffered for this happy reputation 
from 73 to 70 B.C. when it was governed by the 
notorious Verres, who combined the adminis- 
tration of Malta with Sicily. Cicero’s speeches 
for the prosecution in the trial of the Governor 


‘show an almost unparalleled record of misrule, 


corruption and rapacity. 

The most notable incident, however, in 
Malta’s Roman period is of an entirely different 
order. In or about A.D. 58, St. Paul and St. 
Luke were wrecked off the coast. Both Apostles 
stayed with Publius, the leading man of the 
island, whose father St. Paul cured of a blood 
disorder. The story, which has been accepted 
for the best part of two millenia, runs that St. 
Paul converted Publius to Christianity and con- 
secrated him the first Bishop of Malta. His 
house in Mdina became a church, to which 
St. Luke traditionally presented a portrait of 
the Blessed Virgin painted by himself. 

In the interests of accuracy it must be added 
that it has not always been believed that the 
Melita of The Acts XXVIII is, in fact, Malta. 
In the tenth century the Byzantine Emperor 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus delivered himself 
of the opinion that the island in question was 
Meleda, off the Dalmatian coast. In the eigh- 
teenth century, Pope Benedict XIV pontifically 
rejected this claim, so that the Maltese of today 
can feel they have sound ground for the asser- 
tion that they are the inheritors of the First 
Diocese of the Christian Church in Europe. 
Upon the end of the Roman Empire in the west, 
Malta was occupied first by the Vandals and 
then by the Ostrogoths. Justinian regained it 
for the Byzantine crown, under which it 
remained until the Arab conquest in the eighth 
century. The Maltese historian, G. P. Badger, 
tells us that Islam treated the Maltese “ with 
every mark of respect and allowed them the 
free exercise of their religion.” The Arabs 
recognized the island’s strategic importance in 
a world of growing horizons, but the Christians 
also were not slow to grasp this significance. 
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The Knights of St. ¥chn besieged by the Turks ; scene from the final 
assault on Fort St. Elmo, June 23rd, 1565 


In 1090 Roger Guiscard, the Norman Count of 
Sicily, expelled the infidels. For the next 450 
years Malta was an appanage of Sicily bandied 
about between conflicting dynasties, Norman, 
German, Angevin and Aragonese. By the 
fifteenth century, Spain was well established, 
and Alfonso V of Aragon pawned the island to 
one of his nobles. He raised the price for the 
redemption of his pledge—30,000 gold florins— 
from the inhabitants by guaranteeing, with an 
oath sworn upon the Gospels, that they should 
never be transferred to another sovereignty. 
The value of this Royal undertaking became 
apparent in 1530 when the Emperor Charles V, 
as king of Spain and Sicily, without any 
reference to the population, presented Malta to 
the Knights of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem. 

The Military Knights had lost their last 
remaining stronghold of Rhodes in 1522 to the 
Turks, and were therefore homeless. Although 
the Emperor offered them the island for a token 
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rent of “ one falcon a year,” the Order was by 
no means enthusiastic in its acceptance. Added 
to it was the present of Tripoli, an uncomfort- 
able advanced outpost of the Christian faith 
amid the Barbary states of the North African 
coast. A commission of Knights inspected 
Malta and found it a place of few resources, 
many perils and 12,000 inhabitants speaking 
** asort of Moorish.” It seemed a grim prospect 
after the smiling island of Rhodes, but there 
was no alternative. The Knights moved in, 
bringing with them their most precious relic, 
one of the hands of St. John The Baptist, and 
a retinue of heretical camp followers holding 
to the Greek, Uniate persuasion. They pro- 
bably landed below the headland, where now 
stands Fort St. Elmo, and established them- 
selves on a bare site from which were to spring 
the architectural glories of Valetta. In 1553 the 
Knights abandoned Tripoli to the Turks. 
Twelve years later, they committed a diplo- 
matic blunder by seizing a Turkish galleon 
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** Imperious and autocratic” ; an eighteenth- 
century Grand Master 


carrying a valuable cargo belonging to the 
ladies of the Seraglio. It has been said that 
“‘ this was more noticed in Constantinople than 
the loss of an important fortress would have 
been.” The result was the Great Siege by the 
Sultan Suleiman the Magnificent. 

For four months, 31,000 men from 181 ships 
attempted unsuccessfully to assault the strong- 
hold. Under the leadership of the Grand 
Master La Valette, the Knights showed their 
true mettle. As Gibbon wrote, they had 
““ neglected to live, but were prepared to die, 
in the service of Christ.” Malta in 1565 proved 
itself a bastion of Western Europe. The Turks 
were decisively repulsed and were never to 
make another major attempt to break through 
into Mediterranean Europe. As the news of the 
raising of the siege circulated through Europe, 
bells were rung and costly rewards dispatched 


from royal treasuries to the valiant defenders 
of the “ bulwark of the Faith.” In England 
the Archbishop of Canterbury ordered a special 
Form of Thanksgiving to be said three times 
a week for six weeks. 

A consequence of the siege was that the 
Knights embarked on a thorough programme 
of fortification. As it happened, the Ottoman 
menace dwindled away in less than a century, 
but posterity owes much to the Order for 
building siege works which have often since 
proved themselves against bombardment. In 
1675 the Rev. Henry Teonge, a British naval 
chaplain, inspected the defences. He noted in 
his diary “‘ here needs no centry, for there is no 
getting over the outermost wall if leave were 
given.” Deep trenches and moats had been 
dug, but even if an army managed to get 
through these, its operations would only be at 
their beginning. ‘ Each house is a castle,” 
with well-stocked underground storehouses 
and water supplies. Teonge estimated that 
there were enough provisions to support “ 3 
hundred thousand men for 3 years.” Another 
remarkable feature was the hospital, a vast 
structure of hygienic wards in which the sick 
ate off silver plate. 

Not only did the Knights raise formidable 
military works. They also gave Malta its archi- 
tectural splendour, its most graceful features. 
The magnificence of the Order became 
proverbial. But in their relation with the native 
Maltese they revealed an unpleasing arrogance. 
Ignoring a condition of their original lease that 
they should respect the islanders’ ancient 
rights, they suppressed the institutions of the 
Maltese and interfered with their religious 
privileges. In the Great Siege, the islanders 
had fought with as much distinction as the 
Knights. It might have been expected that the 
Order would have created a Maltese Langue, 
or section, within its ranks ; but this was not 
done. Instead, for 200 years the inhabitants 
watched the Grand Masters becoming more 
imperious and increasingly autocratic in their 
assumptions. This progress can be well judged 
from the portraits of the Grand Masters and 
from the embellishments to their coats of arms, 
an elevation from duke to prince and from 
prince to Sovereign. With this lavish despotism 
went decay. 
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Politically the Knights were linked with the 
Vatican and with the Southern Italian King- 
doms. But by the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century, all the important European chanceries 
were aware of Malta’s strategic value. The pos- 
sibilities of exploiting the division between the 
Order and the inhabitants of the island were 
obvious to all Europe. Even Russia took part 
in the game. Catherine the Great sent an 
emissary to Valetta, who entertained opulently 
and conducted himself in an ambiguous manner 
which suggested that the successor of the Tsars, 
and of Byzantium—as they claimed—had her 
eye on this ancient outpost against Islam. It 
was the French who finally took action. In 
1798, when their expedition to Egypt was on 
foot, they sent a demand to the Order to 
surrender the island. Since Bonaparte had 
already arranged with representatives of the 
inhabitants to let him in, there was little the 
Knights could do. All but the oldest and 
the feeblest fled. Hompesch, the Grand Master, 
went to Trieste, but the majority of his fol- 
lowers made their way to St. Petersburg and 
indulged in an unworthy epilogue to the 
glorious period of their history. They deposed 
Hompesch, in his absence, and in return for 
hospitality offered the Grand Mastership to the 
Tsar Paul. The spectacle of the defenders of 
the Catholic Faith presenting the treasured 
hand of St. John the Baptist to a madman who 
was nominally head of a rival Christian Com- 
munion was not to the taste of the rest of 
Europe. Paul designed himself a gorgeous cere- 
monial raiment, but that was the only benefit 
he obtained from his country’s intervention 
into the matter of Malta. Meanwhile, Bona- 
parte had spent six busy days assimilating 
the island into a department of the French 
Republic and in carrying out a pillage which in 
its thoroughness approached that of Verres. 
But “ Liberty, Equality and Fraternity ” soon 
proved asham. There was no sorrow when the 
French evacuated their garrison in 1800 after a 
siege of two years by Maltese, British and 
Neapolitan forces. 

The British connexion with Malta is un- 
broken from September 1800, when Sir 
Alexander Ball took over the government as 
Civil Commissioner. Under the Treaty of 
Amiens two years later the island was to be 
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handed back to the Knights. But the British 
met Napoleon’s numerous evasions of other 
clauses by refusing to comply with this section 
of the Treaty. In vain did Bonaparte storm at 
the British Ambassador in Paris, “‘ The Nether- 
lands and Switzerland are mere trifles. I would 
rather put you in possession of the Faubourg 
St. Antoine than of Malta.” Britain was firm 
and insisted on some positive signs that 
Napoleon intended to carry out his side of the 
bargain made at Amiens. Since this was the 
last thing he proposed to do, he resorted to war. 
Malta was one of the main causes for the 
resumption of hostilities. Fox told the Com- 
mons they were fighting for “ Malta, plain, 
bare, naked Malta, unconnected with any other 
interest.” Not for the first nor the last time 
was the island to assist in the fall of a European 
tyrant. To obtain a broad picture, the history 
of the last 150 years is probably best seen under 
the head of three leading problems : Con- 
stitution, religion and language, all of which 
often arose concurrently. 

The constitutional problem originated in the 
different approaches made to it by Malta and 
Britain. The Maltese claimed, not without 
justification, that they were never “ colonized ”’; 
they had invited the British to take possession 
in 1800. They had made it abundantly clear 
that they did not wish to see the return of the 
Knights. They pointed to a plaque erected in 
the Palace Square in Valetta which declared : 
“To Great and Unconquered Britain the Love 
of the Maltese and the Voice of Europe con- 
firms these Islands A.D. 1814.” Throughout 
the nineteenth century, the Maltese maintained 
that they were voluntary partners with the 
Mother Country, not coerced subordinates. 
In a sense they were anticipating twentieth- 
century doctrines of the nature of the British 
Commonwealth. 

Yet if the Maltese had been antagonistic in 
1800, there can be no doubt that Britain would 
still have occupied their island. The leading 
sea-power in the world could -not allow any 
possible rival to take possession. Malta was 
the “‘ Island Fortress,” a strategic strong point 
of the first importance. Nelson, even in his 
letters to Lady Hamilton, sometimes recorded 
his appreciations of this fact. When the 


Congress of Vienna in 1814 endorsed Britain’s 
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General Bonaparte lands at Valetta, Fune 12th, 1798 


occupation, none of the participants had any 
illusions why the British were so anxious to 
obtain this confirmation. From then onwards, 
Malta has provided a magnificent naval base 
for this country and a safeguard for mercantile 
trade routes. In 1838 the Duke of Wellington 
put this view, to the Lords, as usual without 
equivocation : “ Malta is a fortress and a sea- 
port—it is a great naval and military arsenal 
for our shipping and forces in the Mediter- 
ranean. We hold it by conquest and by treaty 
after conquest. We hold it as an important 


post, as a miljtary and naval arsenal, and as 
nothing more. My Lords, if these are the facts, 
we might as well think of planting a free press 
on the foredeck of the admiral’s flagship in the 
Mediterranean, or in the casernes of the bat- 
teries of Gibraltar, as of establishing it in 
Malta.” 





This attitude was propounded in more 
temperate form as late as 1931 in the Report 
to Parliament of the Malta Royal Commission. 
Having outlined “ its significance to the Empire 
out of all proportion to its geographical extent 
or size of population,” and having affirmed its 
first importance as a naval base and vital link 
in Imperial communications, the Report con- 
cludes : “In a consideration of the constitu- 
tional future of the Island full weight had to be 
given to these factors.” 

With two such opposed attitudes, conflict 
was inevitable. For ten years after the Congress 
of Vienna, the situation was calm. This was so 
partly because the Maltese may still have been 
deluding themselves that they were “ co- 
partners,” and partly because the first Governor, 
who replaced the Civil Commissioner in 1814, 
was a man of exceptional character. Sir Thomas 
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Maitland was an energetic Pro-consul whose 
arrogance was outweighed by his abilities. 
His manners earned him the title of “ King 
Tom,” but he reorganized the moribund public 
administration of the government, reformed 
education and the law, and set about moderniz- 
ing many of the public services. After his 
departure in 1824, a crisis developed. The 
Maltese, whose aristocracy inherited titles far 
older than many in Britain, made plain their 
determination for a representative government. 
The Governors interpreted the policy of the 
British Colonial Office, which was based on the 
strategic fortress concept, to mean that self- 
government was unthinkable. Nor were many 
of Maitland’s successors men of his adminis- 
trative calibre. An English traveller in the 
1830s noted that Malta “‘ could not be worse 
governed than it is now.” 

When the third Earl Grey became Colonial 
Secretary in 1846, he announced a policy of 
allowing the Maltese some “ influence ” in the 
conduct of their affairs. Influence is not power, 
but the constitution that was set up marked a 
step forward. The Governor was to be assisted 
by a Council of 18, of whom eight members 





were elected. Its function, however, was 
limited to advice, and the Crown, through the 
Governor, retained overriding powers. This 
may have been a prudent precaution. For there 
is much contemporary evidence to suggest that 
the Maltese, apart from their demand for self- 
government, were far more conservative in 
their outlook than the British, and had little 
liking for the already progressive policies of 
British colonial administration. Further con- 
stitutional concessions followed after the 
Crimean War, when Malta served as an import- 
ant military base, but they were not of a funda- 
mental character. 

Then, in 1887, came an approach to a 
popular constitution—a reformed Council in 
which elected members were in the majority. 
The Council could deal with finance and other 
local questions, but not with matters of defence; 
and the Crown still reserved its overriding 
prerogative for every measure. The prerogative 
was employed a number of times—through the 
means of Letters-in-Council—by Joseph 
Chamberlain, during his Colonial Secretary- 
ship, and uproarious debates resulted at West- 
minster. In 1921 Malta received her first truly 
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representative charter, establishing 41 two- 
chamber Parliament of Senate and Legislative 
Assembly. From their spheres of activity 
the Crown reserved the only matters of defence. 
The Parliament was ceremonially opened by the 
Prince of Wales. Yet twice, in the succeeding 
years, the Constitution had to be suspended. 
To understand the political storms of the past 
half century, consideration must be given to 
the other two chief Maltese problems : Religion 
and Language. 

In 1800 Malta’s entry into the British Empire 
created a unique situation. Normally—with 
the exception of Quebec—the British had 
colonized territories in which the inhabitants 
provided ample scope for the funds and fana- 
ticism of missionary societies. Malta offered no 
opportunities for an initial propagation of the 
Gospel, and her people were obstinately 
Catholic. (There was no Anglican Cathedral 
until 1839, when the Queen Dowager Adelaide 
endowed one after her visit to Valetta.) Since 
the Middle Ages, the King of Sicily had 
appointed the Episcopate. The Grand Masters 
of the Knights had concurred in this right by 
sending him their nominations for a vacant see 
from which he made a choice. But, in fact, it 
was the Vatican which almost directly con- 
trolled church affairs. For nearly 100 years the 
appointment of Bishops was the subject of end- 
less friction. The Crown claimed it as a prero- 
gative, but the Vatican could hardly be expected 
to concede this authority. Some Governors, 
such as Maitland, by the exercise of their 
personal diplomacy, achieved a working com- 
promise. Others, however, set off explosions. 
Governor Stuart, the son-in-law of an evan- 
gelical Bishop of Gibraltar, was a Sabbath-Day 
Observer and in 1846 banned the island’s tradi- 
tional carnival on the Sunday before Lent. This 
caused a riot in which the military had to inter- 
vene. Mr. Gladstone, as Colonial Secretary, felt 
constrained to write to the Governor, telling 
him he should have consulted the Archbishop. 
Earl Grey, who succeeded Mr. Gladstone 
in office, prudently appointed a Roman 
Catholic to be Governor, More O’Farell, and 
the situation was eased. But it was not until 
after the Constitution of 1887 that a modus 
operandi was reached with the Vatican. 

But appointment of Bishops was only part 
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of the religious controversy. The Maltese 
clerics voiced their opinions on innumerable 
administrative matters through elected repre- 
sentatives on the Governor’s Council, when 
they had them, and by every other means of 
propaganda. They fought to retain their 
ecclesiastical courts, in which they claimed 
immunity from civil jurisdiction. They opposed 
the legalizing of mixed marriages. They 
demanded that proceedings should be taken 
against stout Protestant Englishmen who from 
time to time expressed themselves volubly in 
the island on the subject of the dictatorial 
conservatism of Rome. The influence of the 
Roman Church continues into this century. 
In 1927, before a General Election, the Arch- 
bishop of Malta issued in his Pastoral Letter 
an instruction that no Papist could vote for 
Lord Strickland and his candidates, or for any 
other parties who in the past had “ helped and 
supported him in his fight against the rights and 
discipline of the Church.” This attempt to 
apply religious sanctions within the polity 
of the British Empire caused the British 
Government reluctantly to suspend the con- 
stitution. 

The language controversy was linked, at 
least in its beginnings, with the religious. 
Maltese, as we have seen, derived from ancient 
Phoenician, but few of the nations that have 
occupied the island have troubled to learn it. 
In the late Middle Ages and under the Knights, 
Italian increasingly became the official language. 
This was understandable in view of the geo- 
graphical proximity. Britain instructed a suc- 
cession of Governors to wean the inhabitants 
from Italian to English. But this was an almost 
impossible task, with a population controlled 
by a priesthood which favoured the Italian 
tongue. Since the Church managed much of 
the education, appeals from the Government 
to stimulate English classes were dependent 
upon an ecclesiastical co-operation which varied 
with the general political barometer. Chamber- 
lain’s determination to enforce an English and 
Maltese language-system led to bitter disputes. 
By this time, the language question was also 
associated with Italian nationalism. Thirty 
years later, Mussolini exploited this to the full. 
Anyone who reads a few sentences of Maltese 
can see that it has little connexion with or basis 
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Valetta today, with the Ville d’Oran (foreground) and the Britannic in the harbour 


in Italian. But philological truth did not disturb 
the Duce. He proclaimed that Maltese was a 
form of Italian and that therefore the Maltese 
and Italians were fellow peoples in every 
respect. A barrage of propaganda was hurled 
at Malta to deflect the island from her very 
real loyalty to the British Commonwealth. The 
consequence was temporarily unfortunate. 

In 1931 the Constitution was restored. A 
General Election returned a Nationalist 
Government. In spite of warnings from Britain, 
the new Cabinet reversed the then recognized 
policy of encouraging English and Maltese and 
restricting Italian. It should have been clear 
that far wider issues than mere language were 
involved. But the Maltese cabinet continued 
to stimulate the teaching of Italian and large 
numbers of Maltese teachers. were sent for 
“ training ” in Fascist Italy. Again with reluct- 


ance, the British Government felt obliged to 
suspend the constitution. 

In 1940 past discords of politics, religion and 
language were suddenly forgotten. The Maltese 
discovered in themselves the spirit of their 
ancestors who had defended Western Civiliza- 
tion in the sixteenth century. In the face of 
merciless onslaughts by Gérmany and Italy, 
from both the European and African shores, 
Malta was held, and the heroism of her people 
was recognized in 1942 by the award of the 
George Cross to the Island. Malta emerged 
victorious from the war, intent on realizing her 
ambition of co-partnership within the British 
Commonwealth. A new representative Con- 
stitution was promulgated in 1947, and today, 
in 1955, ways and means are being discussed for 
the further strengthening of Malta’s ties 
with Britain. 










































THE ORIGINS OF THE ENGLISH CIVIL WAR 


A Correspondence 


Sir, 

Mr. Trevor-Roper’s article (May) makes some 
damaging thrusts against the “ triumph of capital- 
ism ” view of the Great Rebellion, but his own theory 
raises almost as many objections. It is surely curious 
that a revolt of the poverty-stricken gentry against 
Court and City should receive least support from 
those districts that were furthest away from both and 
most poverty-stricken. It is also odd that London, 
which Mr. Trevor-Roper says was “ royalist,” (a 
very question-begging term if left unrelated to any 
particular years within the period 1640-60) should 
provide the main parliamentary sinews of war in 
what was after all a rebellion even before the Inde- 
pendents took over. Are we to suppose that this was 
all done under duress ? And does the fact that many 
parliamentary boroughs were decayed really in- 
validate the old argument that the merchant classes 
were Puritan and pro-Parliament. It was not these 
boroughs, most of whose M.P.s were royalist any- 
way, but towns such as Hull, Plymouth, Gloucester, 
Leeds and Manchester that represented the thriving 
merchant classes. It was of Manchester—not a royal 
but a seignorial borough whose lord was a royalist— 
that Clarendon wrote “it had from the beginning 
(out of that factious humour which possessed most 
corporations and the pride of their wealth) opposed 
the king and declared magisterially for the parlia- 
ment.” Can the great Presbyterian party which 
began the rebellion and continued up to 1660 to 
have more adherents among the gentry than the 
Independents really be dismissed as “ aristocratic 
politicians who sought by parliamentary pressure 
to bring the King back into the ancient constitutional 
ways”? Surely this was the attitude of Hyde and 
those constitutional royalists who refused to rebel at 
all? Why does Mr. Trevor-Roper make no mention 
of the two greatest leaders of the Rebellion before 
Cromwell, Hampden and Pym ? Is it because they 
do not fit into the picture he has drawn ? They 
were not aristocrats, they were prepared to use a 
good deal more than “ parliamentary pressure ”’ and, 
if it be argued that they would eventually have 
become Independents, they were certainly not 
poverty-stricken. 

I see that Mr. Trevor-Roper includes local records 
among the materials that support his theory. I have 
spent a number of year's studying those of the period 
that relate to Cheshire and I wish I could say that 
any such clear-cut picture has emerged before my 
eyes. The difficulty which Messrs. Brunton and 
Pennington have already shown in their study of the 
M.P.s of the Long Parliament applies equally to the 
gentry of this county ; royalists and parliamentarians 
appear inextricably mixed. The family tree of Sir 
William Brereton, the chief parliamentary leader, 
includes not only most of his supporters but his 
opponents also. None of the royalists appear to have 
been national (as opposed to local) office-holders or 
wealthy City financiers. ‘As for the parliamentarians 
the evidence is conflicting. The considerable MSS. 
of Brereton himself reveal that his lands had been 
in the wardship of the crown, that he had debts, 
that he was intensely interested in improving the 
revenue of his estates. But he was able to contribute 
£1,000 to Parliament’s loan for the suppression of the 


Irish rebellion, he was trying to acquire and not sell 
land and the whole tone of his famous Journals is 
far from that of a desperate or ruined man. 

In one respect, however, I have found that the 
records for this area support Mr. Trevor-Roper 
thoroughly. There is virtually no evidence of a trans- 
ference of land or office from one class to another 
between 1640 and 1660. Not a single new family 
name appears among the county office-holders under 
the Commonwealth and the Protectorate. Seques- 
tered royalist lands usually went to parliamentarian 
relatives. In the John Rylands Library is the diary 
of Thomas Mainwaring of Baddiley, magistrate, 
commissioner and, in 1657, sheriff. It reveals a 
society whose foundations were unshaken ; where 
family ties were still stronger than transient political 
divisions. At some time between 1649 and 1660 the 
discreet official scratched out his first entry for 
January 29th, 1649, “‘ At Baddiley nothing remark- 
able,” and substituted, ‘‘ that day king Charles the 
first was murthered.” It is perhaps not surprising 
that on the Restoration he became a baronet and 
continued to serve his county as before. 

Yours, etc., 
R. N. Dore, 
Hale Barns, Cheshire. 


SIR, 

Mr. Trevor-Roper has, I feel, made several dis- 
putable statements in his article, “The Social 
Origins of the Great Rebellion.”  ‘“‘ Socially, as 
politically,” he maintains, “‘ the Revolution had been 
a failure, and the history of England after 1660 was 
a continuation of its history before 1640.” A little 
later he adds, “‘ The only permanent changes were 
a few changes of detail that could have been, and 
sometimes had been, achieved by peaceful legislation, 
and certainly did not require civil war, revolution 
and military dictatorship.” 

While Mr. Trevor-Roper is convincing when he 
maintains that the Rebellion was a failure socially, 
he does not really prove his case when he alleges 
that it was also a political failure. For he seems to 
equate the political aims and achievements of the 
Rebellion with the aims and achievements of the 
Independents, and this is a very incomplete picture 
of what actually happened. However unsuccessful 
the Independents might have been, they did not get 
the chance of putting their policies into practice 
until after the first Civil War and much important 
and lasting work had already been done by that date. 
Mr. Trevor-Roper admits that a “ series of con- 
stitutional reforms”’ were enacted by the Long 
Parliament after 1640 (his date for the start of the 
Rebellion), but he says nothing more about them. 
These measures included the abolition of the 
prerogative courts and a recognition of Parliamentary 
supremacy in matters of taxation and, as they 
received the assent of Charles I, were recognized 
and upheld by Charles II when he was restored in 
1660. Surely these cannot be the “ changes of 
detail ” to which Mr. Trevor-Roper refers ? 

The suggestion that these changes could have 
been achieved, with any degree of permanency, by 
peaceful means does not stand up to examination. 
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It requires a naively optimistic faith in human 
nature to believe that Charles I and his Parliament 
could have resolved their difficulties peaceably and, 
at the same time, have satisfied both parties. Mr. 
Trevor-Roper admits that ‘“‘ Parliament had just 
grounds for distrusting the king’s good faith and this 
distrust, combined with certain political accidents, 
led, in 1642, to Civil War.” Ever since the last years 
of Elizabeth I, Parliamentary opposition to the crown 
had been increasing. James I had averted catastrophe 
by acquiescing in Parliament’s demands, but his son 
was not the kind of man to give in so easily. Both 
sides appealed to a non-existent constitution, which 
each maintained the other was breaking. In the 
absence of any form of arbitration acceptable to 
both parties, the issue could only be settled by force. 
Yours, etc., 
G. WARNER, 
Bourne End, Bucks. 


Mr. H. R. Trevor-Roper writes: 


Of course my article necessarily simplified the 
history of the Rebellion. I only dealt with deep social 
causes. I would certainly not deny that there were 
numerous superficial causes, personal and political, 
which complicate the pattern of events. In analysing 
any such complex movement it is always necessary 
to remember that political alignments are often 
formed less by social and economic causes than by 
the accidents of leading personalities, personal feuds 
and military decisions. Further, it must be remem- 
bered that revolutions quickly get out of hand : 
phase generates phase and original aims are lost from 
sight as new fears and new ambitions develop. 
Finally, we must remember that not all members of 
the same social class respond to the same pressures 
by the same political attitude. Some members of a 
depressed class may rebel, others submit and become 
defeatist : the difference is in their personal character 
and their political organization. Thus (to take Mr. 
Dore’s example) I see nothing strange in the fact 
that the gentry of the Midland and Eastern counties 
were more radical than those of the North and West. 
Not only were the former nearer to the Court and 
City and therefore more conscious of their burden : 
they were also politically more mature and better 
organized. In general I consider that the Great 
Rebellion was an untidy revolution which gathered 
up and inflamed numerous local resentments and 
local politics, and which changed its character as it 
changed its course. Nevertheless, if sufficient allow- 
ance is made for these confusing factors, I believe 
that the basic pattern can be seen as I have repre- 
sented it. 

I consider it essential to realize that there were two 
quite different movements in the period 1640-1660. 
First, there was a movement of political reform, led 
by what I have called “ aristocratic politicians who 
sought by parliamentary pressure to bring the King 
back into the ancient constitutional ways.” Among 
these, of course, I include Pym and Hampden, who 
were aristocratic in the sense that they belonged to 
the clientéles of the Earls of Bedford and Warwick, 
the great organizers of aristocratic opposition. To 
say that I leave them out because they do not fit my 
thesis is absurd : they do, and implicitly I include 
them. This “ aristocratic” revolt of 1640 was, in my 
opinion, a national revolt under aristocratic leader- 
ship, demanding limited peaceful change. It was 


supported by most responsible men, including many 
great mercantile interests. It achieved, on paper, 
several positive reforms, some of which were made 
permanent in 1660. I do not consider that this revolt 
ultimately failed : ultimately, as Mr. Warner says, it 
succeeded. But immediately it failed, because it was 
overtaken and swamped by a second revolt, the 
Independent revolution. It is this “ Independent ” 
revolution about which I wrote and which seems to 
me to have been quite different from the previous 
national reform movement : it was neither aristo- 
cratic nor national ; its aims were much less limited ; 
and it failed. 

Now, of course, these two movements were not 
entirely separate or clearly opposed to each other. 
One grew out of the radical wing, and the débris, 
of the other ; and especially in the period 1641-2 
there were numerous personal crises, bewilderments 
and volte-faces. Limited peaceful change proved 
impossible and the “ aristocratic politicians ” were 
obliged either (like Pym and Hampden) to move to 
the Left and run the risk of less limited warlike 
change, or (like Hyde) to move to the right and run 
the risk of no change at all. It is most unfair to take 
Hyde as the sole type of the constitutional reformers 
and thus imply that Pym and Hampden were war- 
mongers from the start—or even that, had they sur- 
vived, they would have become “ Independents.” 
There were plenty of constitutionalists who were 
driven temporarily to the left just as others were 
driven to the right. The essential point is that in 
1641-2 the original movement foundered and that 
some of the “‘ aristocratic ”’ leaders moved to the left 
and, in the hope of enforcing their programme, 
became the allies of the new ‘“ Independent” 
revolution: a revolution, I suggested, of anti-capitalist 
decentralization. This alliance of the more radical 
of the constitutionalists with the Independents lasted 
till the war was won. Then the former sought to 
revert to their original aims, only to find that they 
had mobilized allies whom they could no longer 
control. As I wrote “‘ the Independents stood forth, 
mobilized, invincible, revolutionary, demanding 
satisfaction’? — satisfaction not of their allies’ 
demands, but of their own. 

If these separate phases of the revolution are kept 
in mind, then I think many of the objections raised 
by Mr. Dore disappear. For instance, the fact that 
thriving boroughs at “‘ the beginning ”—i.e., in the 
period of national revolt—supported the Parliament 
is quite consistent with the fact that mercantile 
interests generally opposed the later “‘ Independent ” 
revolution. The City of London is a perfect instance 
of this. It supported Pym in the period of national 
revolt, but by the end of 1641, when the Grand 
Remonstrance split the Parliamentary reformers and 
Pym was driven to the left, the City government 
remained obstinately conservative and had to be 
captured by a radical coup d’état. From then on, 
the City was subjected to radical control, its legi- 
timate Lord Mayor in prison and a radical usurper 
occupying his place. If it provided “‘the main 
Parliamentary sinews of war,” that was not neces- 
sarily because the war was fought in its interests, 
but largely because it was under physical compulsion. 
As soon as the war was over it reasserted its con- 
servatism and elected again a royalist Lord Mayor. 
It resisted the Independent revolution, and was 
purged by it and yet another royalist Lord Mayor 
imprisoned and a radical imposed in his place. As 








soon as the year was up, the City again elected a 
royalist Lord Mayor who again was deposed and 
imprisoned. Altogether one can say that the City 
government—the Lord Mayor and Aldermen who 
represented the great trading companies—was 
royalist and was only controlled through forcible 
purges, depositions and the intrusion of radical 
Lord Mayors. 

Mr. Warner suggests that the political changes 
achieved on paper in 1641 and in fact in 1660 could 
never have been secured except by the intervening 
years of otherwise futile and destructive revolution, 
which was thus necessary and indirectly useful. I do 
not feel so certain. It is not necessary to burn the 
house down in order to have roast pig, and I do not 
think it naively optimistic to suppose that greater 
statesmanship in 1641 (and before) could have 
prevented such a revolution, much of whose momen- 
tum, as I wrote, was self-generated. After all, a 
constitutional revolution was achieved in England 
in the 1830s without revolution, although no doubt, 
if revolution had then broken out, historians would 
now be telling us that it was inevitable. It seems to 
me that if the Prerogative Courts had been (as 
Clarendon wrote) “gravely and moderately exercised”’ 
in the 1630s, they could have been reformed instead 
of abolished and so have lingered on, like other Tudor 
courts, till the nineteenth century. Even as it was, 
there were proposals to revive some of them under 
Cromwell and after 1660. The Court of Wards had 
nearly been abolished by negotiation in 1610. Mr. 
Warner’s view seems to me unnecessarily defeatist, 
and essentially unprovable. 





. THE HISTORY OF CRICKET 
IR, 

It would be ungracious to cavil at your scholarly 
article on cricket, but may I suggest the writer is at 
fault in indicating that scoring by notches went out 
in the time of our first royal cricketer, Frederick 
Prince of Wales ? He died in 1751, according to 
the legend cherished by the Honourable Artillery 
Company, of a blow from a cricket ball received at 
their Artillery Ground. The picture of a match there 
in 1743 would have shown, if it had been reproduced 
in full, a scorer cutting notches ; but surely the 
spectator in the foreground of the M.C.C. picture 
of the 1788 match on White Conduit Field, which you 
reproduce, is also cutting notches ; likewise the man 
in the right-hand corner of the Dorset Square picture 
of the same date. 

One thing your pictures show clearly—the date 
of the introduction of three stumps. There are two in 
the Artillery Ground picture ; two in the engraving of 
the match on the Vine, Sevenoaks, in 1773. It was in 
1775 that the meeting of noblemen and gentlemen 
at the Star and Garter in Pall Mall recorded : “‘ N.B. 
—It is lately settled to use three stumps instead of 
two to each wicket.” This reform had been mooted 
a few years earlier ; for H.M. the Queen has a picture 
of “A Village Match in 1768 ” which shows three 
stumps. All the pictures after 1775 reproduced in 
your article show three. Two advertisements of 
women’s cricket matches published in 1811 show, 
one two stumps, the other three—but that was 
probably because the printer, not being a cricketer, 
was using an old block. 

Yours, etc., 
F. JOHNSON, Brigadier. 
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Mr. Toyne writes : 


I regret the !ack of clarity in my article as regards 
= in notched sticks. I should have written that 

** grand matches ” score sheets were introduced. 
In 1768 ‘* Miss Wicket ”’ has her individual “* notch 
stick ” on her wrist. Probably the Totals were kept 
on these sticks for some years and it is curious to 
note how often the scores as printed are incorrect in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century 

I share with Brigadier Johnson a grief that the 
legend of Prince Frederick’s death must remain a 
legend as the late Eric Parker has proved in his 
History of Cricket. The cause was a burst ulcer, not a 
cricket ball ! 





THROUGH SOVIET EYES 


Readers will be interested, we believe, in the following 
Soviet comments upon articles about Russian and 
Communist history that have appeared in this magazine. 
The criticisms quoted are extracts from a survey of 
British historical journals published in “‘ Problems of 
History” number 11, Moscow, 1954. We reproduce 
them by courtesy of the Society for Cultural Relations 
with the U.S.S.R., from whose “‘ Soviet History and 
Archaeology Bulletin” for May 1955, they are taken, 


Regarding the article by J. Menken on Ivan the 
Terrible (History Today, March 1953) the writer 
observes : “‘ While exaggerating his cruelty, J. 
Menken is silent about the historically progressive 
character of the foreign and domestic policies of 
Ivan IV. He does not choose to recognize that in 
the age of absolutism, merciless settlements of 
accounts with the feudal aristocracy took place 
everywhere. For the English reader it is sufficient 
to mention the activity of Henry VIII.” 


A. Halpern’s article (February 1954) on the 
Russian Revolutions of 1905-7 and 1917 does not 
provide a thorough analysis of the events with which 
it deals ; nevertheless, its author, himself an eye- 
witness of the revolution of 1905, acknowledges that 
the Bolshevik Party expressed the interests of the 
masses and based itself upon them. 


David Woodward’s article (February 1953) on 
Admiral Rozhdestvensky’s expedition (Kronstadt 
to Tsushima via the Cape of Good Hope), during 
the Russo-Japanese War, is reviewed appreciatively 
on the whole. ‘“ The author notes the treacherous 
character of the Japanese naval onslaught on Port 
Arthur and describes with sympathy the work of 
Admiral Makarov, whom he calls one of the great 
sailors of the age of steam and steel. However, D. 
Woodward says nothing about the treacherous 
conduct of certain of the Tsarist commanders and 
completely passes over the question of the pro- 
Japanese policy of British imperialism.” 


D. Footman, in his article on Civil War in Siberia 
and the End of Kolchak (1919-20) (March 1954), 
depicts the corruption and confusion in the counter- 
revolutionary camp and mentions the ruthlessness of 
the Kolchakites towards their prisoners and the 
peasants, but gives an incorrect picture of the 
Siberian population as being passive under Kolchak’s 
rule, leaving out the mighty partisan struggle which 
they waged against it. 














BISMARCK RE-APPRAISED 


BISMARCK. THE MAN AND THE STATESMAN. By A. J. P. 

Taylor, 274 pp. (Hamish Hamilton. 18s.) 

There may be some who will wince a little at the 
thought of another life of Bismarck even by so lively 
and penetrating an historian as Mr. Taylor. Their 
apprehensions may not be allayed by the claim of 
the book to be “‘ an essay in psychology as well as 
in political understanding”; strange things have 
been done under that banner. In fact, both book and 
method justify themselves. Especially in Bismarck’s 
early career, many apparent paradoxes and incon- 
sistencies, hard to explain by any hypothesis of 
consistent political calculation, become intelligible 
as acts of a temperamental rebel with floating opinions 
and fixed prejudices. Mr. Taylor expounds interpre- 
tations of character as incisively as those of policy. 
His description of Bismarck as “‘ the clever, sophisti- 
cated son of a clever, sophisticated mother masquera- 
ding all his life as his heavy earthy father,” may or 
may not be recognized by the professionals as sound 
psychological analysis ; it is surely perceptive and 
important. 

Mr. Taylor has written about Bismarck’s policy 
many times, and the passages dealing with foreign 
affairs are largely developments, or sometimes 
qualifications, of opinions previously advanced. 
Relatively little new evidence for the Bismarck era 
of diplomacy has been made available recently, and 
until it is possible to compare the rather thin opening 
volumes of Die Grosse Politik with the archives of the 
German Foreign Office, new light on the period can 
only come through re-interpretations of the kind 
that Mr. Taylor does so well. Old legends are here 
despatched, and replaced by versions of events which 
however controversial are always firmly rooted in 
evidence. That, in the Schleswig-Holstein question, 
Bismarck took seriously the conservative alliance 
with Austria; that, even after Sadowa, Bismarck 
might have remained content with Prussian supre- 
macy north of the Main; that the war with France 
was not deliberately planned far in advance; that 
Bismarck was distinguished among contemporary 
statesmen by his ‘‘ deep sense of moral respon- 
sibility”°—such challenges to accepted views will 
already be familiar to Mr. Taylor’s admirers. In 
this book he not only integrates them into a bio- 
graphical narrative, but often traces towards their 
source the legends he is superseding. 

Perhaps the chief interest of the book is its re- 
assessment of Bismarck’s place in German political 
development. His attitude to domestic questions 
was often determined by the tactical necessities of 
personal or political battles, rather than by principle; 
at times he would exalt the Emperor against the 
Reichstag or the Prussian Diet, at others he would 
play off a parliamentary majority against the Princes 
or the Emperor. But Mr. Taylor refuses to hold 
Bismarck responsible for the lack of vigour in German 
constitutionalism. The politics of the young Empire, 
he insists, must be judged by the standards of 
eighteenth-century rather than by those of contem- 
porary Britain. From 1867, when tactical consider- 
ations sent Bismarck into unexpected alliance with 
the National Liberals, and made him willing to 
concede financial powers to a real federal legisla- 
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ture, there were genuine limitations on absolutism, 
and possibilities of constitutional growth. Bismarck, 
an admirer of the July monarchy in France, was 
not insincere in 1892 when he declared his belief 
in a Reichstag able to “ criticize, check, warn, under 
certain circumstances direct the government ”’; 
Mr. Taylor thinks there were real opportunities for 
German politics to grow, as Bismarck said in 1867, 
** as the British constitution has grown, not by the 
theoretical assertion of an ideal . . . but by organic 
development of what exists, taking every step forward 
that appears at the moment possible and harmless.” 

This may indeed have been Bismarck’s ideal; 
but Mr. Taylor shows the limitations of any approach 
to Bismarck in idealistic terms, and such aspirations 
did not take into account the operation of his own 
policies and prejudices. In practice, Bismarck 
successfully manipulated the Reichstag for purposes 
beyond the reach of any eighteenth-century British 
minister. He called in universal suffrage as a more 
potent conservative weapon than older methods of 
electoral influence, and introduced programmes of 
paternalist benefits for the masses in order to foresta‘l 
their demands for “formal guarantees.”” When 
these calculations proved inaccurate, Bismarck tried 
to rule his opponents out of court as Reichsfeinde; 
constitutionalism was permissible only so long as he 
retained effective freedom of action. ‘“ He wanted 
a majority, but it had to be one which followed his 
lead unquestioningly,” Mr. Taylor admits. Even 
in the eighteenth century, social and political power 
in Britain was too widely diffused to permit this type 
of executive dominance. Perhaps Bismarck did leave 
open the door to a genuinely constitutional German 
empire; but whenever anybody tried to pass the 
doorway he was likely to find the Chancellor blocking 
the way. True, nobody tried very seriously to force 
an entry. 

J. D. HARGREAVES. 


SECRETARY CECIL 


MR. SECRETARY CECIL AND QUEEN ELIZABETH. By 

Conyers Read, 510 pp. (Cape. 40s.) 

** What we sometimes forget,” says Dr. Conyers 
Read in something like an understatement, “‘ is that 
William Cecil was probably more a product of the 
Renaissance than of the Reformation, more an intel- 
lectual than a devotee.”” The sentiment is one that 
might, with little exaggeration, be generalized to 
apply to the English Reformation itself. In its earlier 
stages, the Reformation was less dominated by theo- 
logical motives in England than on the Continent. 
More than in Europe, it represented here a political 
and nationalist rejection of what was conceived to be 
the influence of a foreign power ; indeed, it would 
hardly be fanciful to trace the origins of the sixteenth- 
century Reformation back, by way of Henry II and 
even Archbishop Stigand, to a fundamental pre- 
dilection of the English body politic for ecclesiastical 
schism. 

If we understand this, it is easier to comprehend 
the success of William Cecil in surviving as a public 
figure the kaleidoscopic religious and political changes 
of the régimes of Somerset, Northumberland and 
Mary to end safely in the supremely Erastian climate 











of the Elizabethan age. For it becomes clearer that 
Cecil was in a true sense a man of his time, that he 
was doing only what many others were doing and 
that his achievement may have seemed less remark- 
able to his contemporaries than it does to us. The 
still point of the English Reformation—where Cecil 
constantly remained—was the reconciliation of con- 
servative religious feeling (a memorandum by Cecil 
in the reign of Edward VI makes quite clear his 
opinion that Catholics were in a majority in England) 
with the new upsurge of national and ecclesiastical 
independence which the dispensation of Henry VIII 
had vouchsafed his people and which was backed by 
the classes that had inherited the wealth of the Old 
Church. Not that every moderate was primarily a 
politician ; in the centre were Protestants such as 
Cranmer and Catholics such as Gardiner whose 
religious consciences were the final arbiter. But their 
consciences had travelled a political road, and those 
doctrinal extremists of either wing, from Mary Tudor 
to the Protestant exiles, who knew not compromise, 
could never be decisive without the support of poli- 
ticians, or when the politicians forsook them. 
Granting all this, however, William Cecil showed 
considerable skill in transferring his loyalty from one 
master to the next in this turbulent period of English 
politics, and Dr. Conyers Read shows us more 
clearly than we have hitherto seen how it was done. 
One of a group of Cambridge scholars at the time 
when that University was the chief centre of new 
thought, Cecil was an intellectual turned office- 
holder. When Secretary to Somerset he began, as 
is clear from Dr. Conyers Read’s narrative, to transfer 
his allegiance to Northumberland before his master’s 





final catastrophe, and during the last eighteenth 
months of Edward VI’s life he was, as the author 
puts it, “‘the wheel-horse”’ of Northumberland’s 
administration. Later, having steered himself 
through the episode of Lady Jane Grey, he was to 
conform to Catholicism during Mary’s reign— 
though there was never any doubt of his Protestant 
leanings—and was actually among those who 
escorted Cardinal Pole back to England. Cecil had 
followed the crowd away from Somerset and, remarks 
the author of the present biography, ‘‘ I see no sound 
reason to censure him for this.”” Nevertheless, Dr. 
Conyers Read tends to adopt a habit of thesis writers 
and some biographers and constitutes himself, while 
plainly giving the facts, as apologist for the subject 
of his study. Irritating, too, is Dr. Conyers Read’s 
adoption of the trick of writing, on occasions, sen- 
tences such as : “‘ It would be pleasant to think that 
he took part in the Plutus of Aristophanes which was 
produced at St. John’s at Christmas 1536, but we 
have no evidence of it.”” If there is no evidence of it, 
why mention it, and why is it pleasant to think of— 
except to make sympathetic a personality of which we 
know little but which was not, on what we do know, 
particularly attractive ? 

Dr. Conyers Read’s style, it must be said, is 
pedestrian, and in the earlier chapters, for want of 
information about Cecil, we find ourselves treading 
too often the familiar history of his times. This 
is, however, a scholarly work which distils the vast 
mass of papers that relate to Cecil’s long tenure of 
office under Elizabeth. The first of two intended 
volumes, Mr. Secretary Cecil and Queen Elizabeth 
takes us to the rebellion of the Northern Earls at 
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the end of the first decade of Elizabeth’s reign. 
Essentially it is the story of the Elizabethan religious 
and political settlement which was the product of 
the partnership between the Queen and her Secretary 
and the logical outcome of the middle politico- 
religious position which men like Cecil had evolved 
in the preceding reigns. The partnership, an admir- 
able alliance between two pragmatists, was, of course, 
not an equal one and Cecil remained always the 
servant of the Queen. To us he seems a somewhat 
shadowy personality, whose written memoranda are 
often, as Dr. Conyers Read says, tedious and few of 
whose spoken words survive. The function of his 
office remains oddly ambivalent—a mixture of clerk 
and First Minister. Yet the Queen gave increasing 
weight to his advice and Cecil’s present biographer 
concludes, at the end of his first volume : “‘ It would 
be difficult to decide whether, during this first critical 
decade of her reign, he did more to influence her, 
or she to influence him.” 
RONALD BUTT. 


ERIC ROBSON’S LAST BOOK 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 1763-83. By Eric 

Robson, 254 pp. (Batchworth. 18s.) 

Historians both in America and in Britain have, 
in the last thirty years, been engaged on a radical re- 
assessment of the first half of George III’s reign. 
On both sides of the Atlantic they have been making 
a new picture of events ; their methods have been 
similar, the making of a mosaic with new lines clear 
upon it by the examination and assembly of thousands 
of small details. But it has not been a co-operative 
nor a combined operation. A book like Mr. J. G. 
Miller’s Origins of the American Revolution efficiently 
summarizes the findings of scholars about Virginian 
balance of payments or class conflicts in Pennsylvania 
so that we see the movement of revolt in new colours; 
but this living interpretation of the colonial move- 
ment is linked with all the errors and dead-wood of 
an out-of-date view of English politics. Equally Sir 
Lewis Namier’s followers have been too fascinated 
by making clear how the machine worked at home to 
have time to show it in operation against a really 
modern colonial backcloth. Recently the works of 
Professors Harlow and Ritcheson have suggested a 
welcome movement to unify as well as to analyse. 
Eric Robson’s new book, however, is the first to 
approach the greatest event of the eighteenth century 
as a whole and with all the skills developed in 
Massachusetts as well as in Manchester. 

Robson’s book is brief, episodic, and suggestive. 
It can do no more than list—with penetrating judg- 
ment—the main conclusions of one working through 
all the new material. It does not elaborate them or 
prove them to the hilt. It would normally, therefore, 
have aroused eager expectation but must now, alas, 
arouse regret. This book should have been seen as 
the scaffolding for a building of many fleors and 
chambers. Since Robson’s premature death last 
year we can only view it as a small memorial to a 
great talent, a broken pillar in the eighteenth-century 
taste. 

No piety but practical utility, none the less, should 
most certainly ensure this book its welcome. For it 
is, in spite of its unpolished posthumous completion, 
the best available guide to understanding of the 
break between England and America, not least 
because one field of research has been used to 
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fertilize another : military failure (to take an instance 
where Robson is particularly strong) has been 
illuminated not only by an ex-soldier’s practical 
sense but also by relating it to Cabinet organization, 
to problems of powder supply, and to the attitude 
of the English land-tax payer. The problems of 
commander in the field are shown to be made harder 
of solution by the force of political theory. 

Some of Robson’s judgments of English poli- 
ticians are hasty. Compression is carried to the point 
of caricature when, in discussion of the Townshend 
duties, the “ liberal attitude ” of Shelburne, Camden, 
Conway, and Grafton, is said to have “‘ succumbed 
under the actuality of responsibility.” Again the 
origins of the Rockingham line on America are so 
briefly indicated that the conclusion that their 
arguments were derived entirely—and as by chance 
—from the need of an opposition to oppose sounds 
like a cant fashionable phrase thoughtlessly inserted. 
This goes along with an equally fashionable under- 
estimate of Burke’s importance as a teacher. To say 
“it was [Rockingham’s] not the national interest 
which Burke sought to foster,” is surely to beg most 
political questions. 

The plan of the book as a series of essays (some 
of which first appeared in History Today) on topics 
such as “‘ Why Independence?” ‘“‘ Why British 
Defeat ?”’ has the disadvantage of assuming that the 
reader has prior knowledge of the sequence of events. 
It has, however, the great merit of forcing considera- 
tion of the fundamental issues. From a review of 
economic and political grievances Robson is rightly 
driven back in the end to the structure of society and 
“the sense in which the War of Independence was 
a war of sentiment and opinion—by one form of 
society against another form of society—and why an 
American Revolution was still necessary after 1783.” 
This is the basis on which others will have to build : 
this book provides, so to speak, an architect’s plans 
and a hint of the loss historical studies have suffered 
by the death of this thirty-six-year-old scholar. 

STEVEN WATSON. 


FROM THE TAURIDE PALACE 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION, I9I7 : A PERSONAL RECORD. 
By N. N. Sukhanov. Edited, abridged and 
rT by J. Carmichael, 668 pp. (Cumberlege. 
42s. 

The seven volumes of Sukhanov’s Memoirs of 
the Revolution were published in Russian in 1922. 
This abridged translation, prepared by Mr. Car- 
michael, gives us about one half of the original. Some 
of the omissions are particularly hard to justify ; for 
instance, the translator leaves out the detailed story 
of the Kornilov putsch, which affords the best 
evidence of the disintegration of the Provisional 
Government. With that event, the issue became 
clear and its solution inevitable. 

Sukhanov was a brilliant left-wing journalist ; 
in February 1917, he became a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Soviet of Workers’ Deputies 
and a member of the liaison committee with the 
Provisional Government. He was at the centre of 
the events, and his memoirs read like a day-to-day 
diary of the fateful eight months in the course of 
which the Russian Revolution, unorganized in 
February, went on through terrific convulsions to 
culminate in Lenin’s victory in October. Sukhanov 
began to write his memoirs in 1918. He was an 
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orthodox Marxist, a convinced internationalist ; he 
stood outside the two fractions (Bolshevik and 
Menshevik) of the Social Democratic party, though 
ultimately he joined the small internationalist group 
led by Martov. His memoirs present to us a clear 
and often exciting picture of the tragic failure of 
the Provisional Government. In the vacuum created 
by the complete decomposition of the social fabric 
it was unable to govern and became a helpless 
witness of the advances achieved by the Soviet, 
notwithstanding the intense struggle in its ranks 
between a majority that was afraid and a minority 
that dared take the risk. 

As an internationalist, Sukhanov was against 
the war ; as an orthodox Marxist, he was convinced 
that a Socialist revolution was impossible in Russia, 
which must first pass through a bourgeois stage and 
be led by a bourgeois government. The job of the 
Socialist parties was to exercise pressure upon the 
Government in order to eliminate the danger of 
dictatorship of capital and to prepare conditions 
under which a liquidation of the war would become 
possible. He was opposed to the participation of 
Socialists in the Government ; and when they entered 
the various coalition ministries he took the view that 
this was only because the so-called Socialist majority 
in the Soviet was nothing but the voice of petty 
bourgeoisie. Sukhanov was naturally upset when 
he saw that the only “‘ democratic ” policy was rep- 
resented by the Bolsheviks, the more so since he 
considered Lenin’s April theses to be nothing but 
seditious anarchic nonsense, as Lenin had “ no 
economic program and was dwelling simply in 
abstractions.”” He did not admit that through these 
abstractions Lenin would be able to conquer not 
only the Revolution, not only all its active masses, 
not only the whole Soviet—but even his own 
Bolsheviks. For Sukhanov the main task remained 
the liquidation of the war ; here “ the legal nuptials 
of the big and petty bourgeoisie ” (to Sukhanov the 
most fateful representative of this petty bourgeoisie 
was the Menshevik leader Tseretelli) led only to 
the “triumph of the reaction” and to a counter 
revolution. The Provisional Government, and 
Kerensky and Tereshenko in particular, are accused 
of “aiming at liquidating any influence of the 
organized democracy and establishing the dictator- 
ship of capital.”” Thus the policies of the Provisional 
Government were forcing the country to the Left 
and into the hands of the only man who from the 
early days unwaveringly strove to seize power. 

Sukhanov’s story is obviously a partisan one and 
should not be taken as an objective study of these 
troubled eight months. He sees only one side of the 
picture, looking at it from the windows of the Tauride 
Palace where the Soviet sat. He ignores the tremen- 
dous, often superhuman tasks that faced the Pro- 
visional Government—to go on with the war when 
the army did not want to fight, to restore order in 
the country when the local administration broke 
down, to substitute a new rule of law for the re- 
actionary laws of the Tsarist régime. Sukhanov is 
very harsh about Kerensky, and goes wrong in 
attributing to him and his colleagues Machiavellian 
designs of which they never dreamed. It would be 
wrong to accept his story without consulting the 
evidence from the other side, such as Miliukov’s 
History of the Seccnd Revolution and the most im- 
portant memoirs of Vladimir Nabokov. Only then 
can a balanced view be achieved. But Sukhanov is 
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right in his ultimate conclusions. The publishers 
tell us that his book “ offers an account of the Re- 
volution which is the antithesis of the mythology 
now accepted not only by those within the orbit 
of the official Soviet influence, but also by those 
outside the U.S.S.R. who have been consciously 
or unconsciously affected by tendentious accounts 
of the Revolution.” This announcement is naive 
as well as ponderous. From the beginning, Sukhanov 
tells us the real power lay with the Soviet and not 
with the Government. Gutchkov, the first War 
Minister, knew this already, three weeks after the 
February outbreak. The Government could go on 
so long as it succeeded in keeping the Soviet from 
active attack When it failed, it was out, and Lenin 
had no difficulty in seizing power. There is no myth 
about it. The army did not want to fight, and Lenin 
promised them peace. The peasants did not want 
to wait for the land, and he promised them land at 
once. February was improvised and unorganized ; 
October was prepared and led. What Sukhanov 
tells us is that Lenin’s victory was the result of the 
failure of the Provisional Government, which was 
impotent, and of the Socialist parties, which were 
unable to stem the popular passions. Does anybody 
think otherwise today ? 


A. J. HALPERN. 


A GREAT EUROPEAN 


THE LETTERS OF JACOB BURCKHARDT. Translated by 
Alexander Dru, 243 pp. (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. 28s.) 

The letters of Jacob Burckhardt, a selection of 
which has just been translated by Alexander Dru, 
form a most desirable complement to the works 
of the great historian. Though the editor’s emphasis 
is on politics rather than on art and travel, though 
Burckhardt’s tragic friendship with Nietzsche is 
interpreted too shallowly and his concept of the 
Christian religion viewed apologetically by the 
author of the introduction, this selection offers a 
profound insight into one of the most reticent 
personalities that ever lived. Curiously enough, the 
translator’s attempt to amend Burckhardt’s purely 
historical approach to the Christian religion is not 
borne out by the historian’s own profession of faith, 
which lacks nothing in clarity and force. In 1844 he 
wrote : “from our point of view Christianity has 
entered the realm of purely human periods of history; 
it has brought up the nations morally and given them 


. strength and independence to reconcile themselves 


from now on not with God, but inwardly with their 
own consciences. . . . We are separated by eighteen 
centuries from . . . the image of the greatest of men. 
As God, Christ is a matter of indifference to me. 
... As aman he is the light of my soul.” 

When he wrote this letter to a theological friend, 
Burckhardt was twenty-six, and his statement is 
unambiguous. As an historian, he views Christ as 
the greatest figure in history. His anthropological 
concept is Grecian rather than Christian. But 
he will not call it religion, though he uses this term 
in another context. When, in 1870, Burckhardt is 
appalled by the cruel purposefulness of the Prussian 
military machine and by the ensuing “‘ power and 
money-racket,”” he hopes for a spiritual regeneration 
through a new art, poetry and religion. Religion 
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he then defines in general terms as “a supernatural 
will.” 

In the years that followed upon the three wars 
by which Bismarck established in Europe the rule of 
military command, and to which Burckhardt refers 
as “‘ the era of wars upon which we have entered,” 
he was distressed by the unedifying vision of “ the 
soldier state turning industrialist,” wherein myriads 
of workmen, goaded by promotion and uniform, 
labour to the rhythm of drumrolls, so that the state 
may control their greed, dole out their pittance and 
prevent their becoming a danger to the social order. 
Burckhardt castigates the “‘ merciless optimism ” 
of people swayed by their utter materialism, and 
uncannily foresees the emergence of a real Power 
“based upon sheer unlimited violence,” a “‘ state of 
lawless despotism.” In this connection, he utters 
words which have Cassandra-like overtones : 
** I do not name by letter the person who said to me : 
a universal night is descending upon us.” (Kaphan 
edition, page 406.) 

With such perceptions Burckhardt stood alone in 
his small city-state, the academic outpost of Basle, 
a humanist oasis in an age of material progress and 
power-politics. In another letter, also missing from 
the present edition, Burckhardt writes to Geibel : 
“What I am lacking most is contact with a person 
of imagination who at the same time would not be 
an awkward fool. Intelligent people with whom one 
can talk sensibly are thank goodness not rare, but 
few conceive the world as visual form.” This person 
of imagination he found in Nietzsche. Yet his 
letters to Nietzsche, full of generous appraisal of 
the philosopher’s gift for walking on the edge of the 
giddiest rocks and appalling precipices, and of seeing 
deeper and wider than Burckhardt professes to do, 
reveal Burckhardt’s secret horror at the prospect of 
sharing the fate of the solitary prophet and fighter 
against his age. Again and again he wards off 
Nietzsche’s attempt at drawing Burckhardt into his 
struggle by reference to his “* poor old head,”’ which 
was never accustomed to speculative thought. 

For himself he claims only the realm where the 
visual image rules supreme. He rejects the odious 
realism of contemporary art in works by Delacroix, 
Courbet and Manet, and among older masters that 
of Rembrandt. Quite early in life he had written, 
**T want to contemplate and to seek harmony,” 
and it was in Rome that he experienced the sudden 
awareness of a complete joy in living, “‘ the harmony 
of every faculty.” By affinity and by choice he was 
an Italianate German, a Goethe-German, with a 
genius for making the great formative civilizations 
of Europe come to life, and more especially in their 
art. In the end, he wanted to formulate “‘ as clearly 
as possible the living law of forms.”” He proposed 
to write the history of art, not as an agglomeration 
of facts and biographies, but as a “ pure history of 
styles and of form.” In that discipline his pupil 
Heinrich Woelfflin, whose Classical Art he commends 
in one of his last letters, has brought fulfilment. 

Mr. Dru’s translation of Burckhardt’s letters 
is often skilful and can reproduce the inimitable 
tone of the writer. He has tapped a mine which must 
be of great benefit to the historian. Apart from that, 
the letters reveal to English readers a personality 
whose many and brilliant facets strangely blend with 
his outer existence, which was that of a Basle burgher, 
who would not leave his native city even for the 
glittering reward of Ranke’s chair of history at the 











University of Berlin. The scholar of European fame, 
who roams the Italian Galleries with Bode, who 
turns away in disgust from “ bold and ruthless ” 
Wagner, for whom Bismarck is an ‘“* obnoxious ” 
individual, puts aside his pen every night at eight to 
drink and chat with some Basle philistines, or to 
thump away on the piano in his room over the 
baker’s shop. Moreover, the wizard, the prophet 
who at fifty-six speaks of his “advanced years”’, 
is a strict valetudinarian, for whom a good walk in 
any weather, a bottle of the best, no overheated 
rooms in winter and an open collar are the secret 
of a long and healthful life. 
F. M. GODFREY. 


EUROPEAN SOCIALISM 


THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL, 1889-1914. By James 

Joll, 213 pp. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson.) 

Many of those who have written on this subject 
have been contented to repeat the doctrinaire and 
intransigent views in Lenin’s War and the Second 
International. There is nothing doctrinaire and 
intramsigent, however, about Mr. Joll. On the 
contrary, he is generally shrewd, knowledgeable and 
entertaining. His chief interest, he innocently 
declares, is in “‘ the personalities involved and their 
reactions to the problems presented to them.” He 
has read very widely among the biographies and 
memoirs of the characters he describes, most of them 
brilliant men and women, and he has a genius for 
producing the most striking and illuminating quota- 
tions. His assessment of character and situation, 
even when he lets someone else speak for him, is 
never second hand. He writes extremely well, and 
has a natural gift for telling a story. 

For Mr. Joll the pre-1914 world appears as ancient 
history. Indeed, he occasionally takes up an attitude 
of complacently superior detachment which tends 
to irritate. He sometimes, for example, appears to 
think it necessary to point out that German social 
democratic politicians are a uniquely incompetent 
species of human beings. There may be something 
to be said for this view, of course, but other politicians, 
in other times and places, often with less excuse, 
have failed to cope with less difficult situations. 
Anyhow, it is when Mr. Joll abandons this somewhat 
aloof attitude and describes, as he often does very 
well, the German social democrats’ virtues as well 
as their defects, their difficulties and dilemmas, 
that he best illustrates his theme. For, though he 
appears not to wish to recognize the fact, he has 
found a subject of universal significance within a 
particular historical context. 

He begins by examining the growth of the German 
social democratic party, united, ever increasing in 
numbers, looking neither to the left nor to the right, 
but advancing steadily to power, envied and imitated 
by social democrats in other countries. In peace- 
time its efforts might have been crowned with success. 
But just as it seemed to be nearing victory, it moved 
into an historical period of rapid change, of political 
crises that ended in war. By then its best leaders 
were dead, or had lost their power to adapt themselves 
to this new situation, and could only repeat the old 
recipes. 

At the Congresses of the Second International, 
however, the Germans had been confronted by men 
of a very different type from themselves, not over 
impressed by the German achievement. French 
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parliamentary politicians, like Jean Jaurés, liberal, 
but with no strong parliamentary allegiance, were 
more free to manoeuvre and more sensitive to the 
changing atmosphere of the time. Anarchists and 
revolutionary exiles, just because they were not 
integrated into any society, often positively welcomed 
the signs of breakdown in the established order, 
which they were among the first to detect. Indeed, 
the anarchists appear in Mr. Joll’s book like the 
frenzied seers in Greek tragedy who utter the naked 
truths that none dare contemplate, let alone relate. 
Mr. Joll does not see Marxism as providing a key 
for initiating successful revolution. Marxism, as 
used by the Germans at any rate, appears to him 
rather as an outworn scholasticism appeared to the 
renaissance humanists. In fact, Mr. Joll looks back 
on the pre-1914 liberals, anarchists and revolu- 
tionaries rather in the way early Italian humanists 
looked back beyond the middle ages to the republican 
statesmen of Greece and Rome. He seems, however, 
hardly to be aware of the implications of his theme. 
His intuitions are more acute and deeper than the 
deductions he draws from them, and the introduc- 
tion and the last paragraphs of his conclusion are 
the lamest part of his book. Unconsciously, perhaps, 
he has written a cautionary tale, a tract for the times. 
NEVILLE MASTERMAN. 


FURTHER CORRESPONDENCE 


OREGON 
Sir, 

The origin of the term “ Oregon,” which was 
touched upon by Mr. Woodcock in his “‘ The Oregon 
Boundary Dispute” in the June issue of History 
Today, is still today unknown. Though perhaps 
popularized by Captain Jonathan Carver’s Travels, 
the word was not invented by him. Its first known 
use was by Major Robert Rogers in his Proposal of 
August 1765 to George III (PRO, Colonials Off., 
Class 323, v. 18, p. 327) for his projected Western 
explorations and request for the command at Michili- 
mackinac. His spelling at this time of the river was 
* Ouragon ” and in his later petition of February, 
1772 it was slightly modified to “‘ Ourigan.” Several 
theories have been advanced as to the origin of the 
name but none have been completely accepted. 

The source for the above information: Elliot, 
T. C. “ The Origin of the Name Oregon.” The 
Quarierly of the Oregon Historical Society. V. 23, 
Pp. 53-69. ° 

Yours, etc., 
CHRISTIAN BRUN 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 





Contents in the September issue will 
include: 

King Fames I and his Bishops by H. R. Trevor- 
Roper; The Prehistoric American by Jacquetta 
Hawkes; The Habsburg Emperor Foseph II by 
Nicholas Henderson; The Gracchi, Reformers 
of Republican Rome by Michael Grant; The 
Meteora Monasteries of Thessaly, a Byzantine 
Legacy, by D. M. Nicol; Theodore Roosevelt, 
Twentieth-century President, by Marcus 
Cunliffe; The French Portrait, artists as 
recorders of history, by Linda Murray. 
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at Advance Level, and consideration will be 
given to their National Service record. The 
training lasts three years and includes practical 
experience in the iron and steel works and 
theoretical studies for an appropriate profes- 
sional qualification, at a College of Technology. 
Salary increments: 2nd year, £450; 3rd year, 
£500; and £575 on first appointment to a 
Staff position. Appointments at the end of 
training, either on the Commercial Staff or in 
production Management in the iron and steel 
works. 


Inquiries and applications should be addressed to: 


The Company Recruitment Officer, 
The United Steel Companies Ltd., 
17, Westbourne Road, Sheffield 10. 








NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


THE PERSONALITY OF KING GEORGE II, by Ian R. 
Christie. The Memoirs of Lord Hervey, first edited 
from the original manuscript at Ickworth by John 
Wilson Croker (Lord Hervey’s Memoirs of the Reign 
of George II, 2 v., 1848, 3 v., 1884) ; more recently 
edited by Professor R. R. Sedgwick, who collated 
with the Ickworth manuscript a somewhat fuller 
manuscript copy discovered in the Royal Archives at 
Windsor Castle (Some Materials towards memoirs of 
the reign of King George II, 3 v., 1931). On the 
general history of the reign, see A. F. Basil Williams : 
The Whig Supremacy (Oxf., 1939). Among bio- 
graphical studies dealing with George II’s leading 
ministers are John Morley : Walpole (1889), old but 
more sober in approach than G. R. Stirling Taylor : 
Robert Walpole and his age (1931); A. F. Basil 
Williams : Carteret and Newcastle (Camb., 1943) ; 
oe . Tunstall : William Pitt, Earl of Chatham 
1938). 


MALTA AND THE BRITISH CONNEXION, by Charles 
Dimont. The Cambridge History of the British 
Empire ; Sir A. B. Keith : Governments of the British 
Empire (Macmillan, 1935) ; Sir Harry Luke : Malta 
(Harrap, 1940) ; Rev. H. Seddall : Malta, Past and 
Present (Chapman and Hall, 1870) ; Harrison Smith : 
Britain in Malta (Malta Progress Press, 1953) ; 
J. S. Wood : Malta, Its International and Its Christian 
Aspects (Chevy Chase, Maryland, 1953) ; Themis- 
tocles Zammit : Malta, the Islands and Their History 
(Valetta, 1929). 


HOLSTBIN AND EULENBURG, by Harold Nicolson. 


Memoirs of Prince Biilow (Putnam 2 vols. English 
translation, 1932) ; Theodor Wolff: Das Vorspitel, 
Munich, 1924; Joachim von Kiirenberg: Fritz 
von Holstein, Berlin, 1934 ; Friedrich Rosen : Aus 
Einem Diplomatischen Wanderleben, Berlin, 1931 ; 
First Philipp zu Eulenburg: Erlebnisse, 1934 ; 
M. Baumont: L’Affaire Eulenburg ; Johannes 
Haller : Prince Eulenburg the Kaiser’s Friend ; 
Muschler, R. C. : Prinz zu Eulenburg. Sein Leben 
and Seine Zeit, 1930 ; Johannes Haller : Die Aera 
Biilow, 1922. 


THE PENTRICH REVOLUTION, by R. J. White. J. L. 
and B. Hammond: The Skilled Labourer ; The 
State Trials, vol. XXXII; Samuel Bamford : 
Passages in the Life of a Radical ; Shelley : (pseud. 
* Hermit of Marlowe”) : We Pity the Plumage and 
Forget the Dying Bird, 1817; John Neal: The 
Pentrich Revolution, 1895. 


JACQUES DE BOURBON, KING AND FRIAR, by Dorothy 
Margaret Stuart. Oliviér de la Marche : Mémoires, 
(there is a typescript of a complete English transla- 
tion in the British Museum Library: see under 
** Stuart, D. M. and G. G.,” in Catalogue) ; Mon- 
strelet and Chastellain : Chronicles ; N. F. Faraglia : 
Storia della Regina Giovanna d’Angio ; A. Huart : 
Jacques de Bourbon, Roi de Sicile ; E. St. Marie 
Perrin: La Belle Vie de St. Colette de Corlie ; 
Barante : Histoire des Ducs de Bourgogne de la 
Maison de Valois ; Brantéme : Les Vies des Dames 
Illustres ; The Book of Saints edited by the Monks of 
St. Augustine’s Abbey, Ramsgate ; The Cambridge 
Medieval History, Volume VIII. 
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